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& Ij  c Colored 

The  colored  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  embrace  not  only  the  pure 
blacks  of  the  African  race,  and  their 
various  mixtures  with  the  whites, 
commonly  called  mulattocs , but  also 
some  mixtures  of  the  whites,  and 
others  with  some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
particularly  at  Marshpee.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  the  pure  de- 
scendants of  the  African  race,  is  be- 
lieved to  constitute  but  a very  small 
part  of  the  colored  population  in  this 
Commonwealth,  while  most  of  them 
are  a mixed  breed  of  whites  with  In- 
dians and  negroes,  and  have  been  so, 
to  a great  degree,  for  the  last  fifty 
years  or  more. 

In  1810,  according  to  the  United 
States  census,  Marshpee  contained ! 
9 white  males  and  6 white  females  ; J 
110  colored  males  and  148  colored 
females  \ total,  15  whites  and  291 
colored  persons.  According  to  the 


of  JHa$0acf)U*ftt0. 

preceding  censuses, the  colored  great- 
ly preponderated  over  the  white  pop- 
ulation in  Marshpee.  The  colored 
persons  are,  at  present,  mostly  mix- 
tures of  Indians  and  negroes  in  that 
place. 

According  to  a Provincial  census, 
finished  in  17G5,  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  the  returns  of  182  towns, 
was  4,978  ; to  which  if  we  add  147, 
the  number  according  to  the  United 
States  census  for  16  towns  in  1790, 
which  were  not  returned  in  1765, 
and  71  for  their  number  in  Newbury 
and  Ncwburyport,  whose  returns  in 
1765  did  not  specify  the  color — this 
last  number  being  in  proportion  to 
the  numberin  those  towns  in  1790— 
the  estimated  number  of  the  colored 
population  in  Massachusetts  in  1765, 
would  be  5, 199;  and  accordingly,  with 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  censuses, 
we  construct  tables  I and  II. 
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Table  Exhibiting  the  number  of  the  colored  population  cind  tlieir  pro- 
portion to  the  zvhiles , in  Massachusetts , according  to  the  censuses 


Census, 

COLORED  POPULATION. 

Total, 

PROPORTION  TO  THE  WHITES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Per  cent. 

Ratio. 

In  1765 

_ 

_ 

5,199 

2.17 

1 to  45.96 

“ 1790 

_ 

- 

5,463 

1.46 

1 to  68.33 

“ 1800 

... 

6,452 

154 

1 to  64.53 

“ 1810 

— 

_ 

6,737 

1.44 

1 to  69.06 

“ 1820 

3,308 

3,432 

6,740 

1.30 

1 to  76.59 

“ 1830 

3,360 

3,685 

7,045 

1.16 

1 to  85.64 

“ 1810 

4,654 

4,015 

S,669 

1.18 

1 to  84.09 
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Table  II — Exhibiting  the  number  of  the  whites,  of  the  colored,  and  of 
the  whole  population,  according  to  the  censuses,  together  with  their  in- 
crease during  six  periods. 


NUMBER. 

INCREASE 

DURING  THE  PERIODS. 

Census. 

I 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Total. 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Total. 

I Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

In  1765 

238,950 

5,199 

244,149 

“ 1790 

373,324 

5,463 

378,787 

134,374 

56.23 

264 

5.07 

134,538 

55.14 

“ 1800 

416,393 

6,452 

422,845 

i 43,069 

11.53 

989 

18.10 

| 41,058 

11.63 

“ 1810 

465,303 

6,737 

472,040 

j 48,910 

11.74 

285 

4.41 

I 49,195 

11.63 

“ 1820 

516,547 

6,740 

523,287 

51,244 

11.01 

3 

.04 

! 51,247 

10.85 

“ 1830 

603,363 

7,045 

610,408 

: 86,816 

16.80 

305 

4.52 

! 87,121 

16.64 

“ 1840 

729,031 

8,669 

737,700 

125,668 

20.58 

1,624 

23.05 

127,292 

20.85  j 

It  is  apparent  that  the  increase  of 
the  colored  population  during  the 
several  periods  has  been  very  un- 
equal, and  also  that  it  has  been  much 
less  than  that  of  the  whites,  with  two 
exceptions,  namely,  from  1790  to  | 
1800,  and  fiom  1830  to  1840.  These 
exceptions  may  have  been,  in  part  at 
least,  owing  to  the  immigration  of 
blacks  from  other  States. 

The  increase  of  the  blacks  during 
the  75  years  from  1765  to  1840,  was 
3,470,  or  66.74  per  cent.;  which  is 
less  than  one-third  of  that  (20*5.09 
per  cent.)  of  the  whites.  During  the 
25  years  from  1765  to  1790,  it  was 
only  264,  or  5.07  per  cent.;  which  is 
not  one-eleventh  part  of  that  (56.23 
per  cent.)  of  the  whites.  During  the 
50  years  from  1790  to  1840,  it  was 
3,206,  or  58.66  per  cent.;  which  is  a 
little  more  than  three-fifths  of  95.28 
per  cent,  that  of  the  whites. 

The  small  increase  of  the  colored 
population  from  1765  to  1790,  being 
only  264,  or  5.07  per  cent.,  while  that 
of  the  whites  was  56.23  per  cent.,  or 
over  eleven  times  as  great,  we  ascribe 
chiefly  to  the  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  on  that  class,  conjoined 
with  their  degraded  condition  among 
the  whites.  Before  the  war,  most 
of  them  were  substantially  in  the 
condition  of  slaves.  Public  senti- 


ment, however,  partly  by  the  advance 
of  a correct  moral  sentiment  in  the 
community,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
creasing sentiment  for  freedom  from 
British  rule,  which  stimulated  the 
colonists  to  gain  their  own  freedom, 
had  been,  to  a great  degree,  awakened 
to  the  right  and  propriety  of  the 
blacks  enjoying  their  freedom  ; and, 
accordingly,  in  1776,  slavery  was  vir- 
tually abloished  in  Massachusetts  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  after  having 
existed  there  about  a century.  Du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war  many  of 
the  slaves  were  offered  their  freedom 
on  condition  of  their  enlisting  in  the 
army.  Medical  men,  attached  to  the 
army,  have  expressed  their  full  con- 
viction that  the  mortality  was  much 
greater  among  the  blacks  than 
among  the  whites,  in  the  army  of  the 
revolution.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
from  their  degraded  condition,  among 
a population  in  which  the  whites  so 
greatly  predominated,  in  a time  of 
war  no  less  lhan  in  a time  of 
peace. 

The  great  increase  of  the  whites 
during  these  25  years,  being  nearly 
as  great  as  that  during  any  period  of 
30  years  since,  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  settlement  of  the  western  part  of 
the  commonwealth,  which,  in  1765, 
was  almost  a wilderness. 
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During  the  10  years  from  1790  to 
1800,  the  increase  of  the  blacks  was 
989, or  18.10 per  cent.;  which  is  more 
than  one  and  a half  times  that  of  the 
whites  in  Massachusetts,  and  yet  this 
was  only  about  half  the  average  in- 
crease of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States.  This  increase  of  18 
per  cent,  of  the  blacks  is  undoubted- 
ly less  than  their  natural  increase 
would  be  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  of  society  ; but  when 
we  consider  their  condition— chiefly 
as  servants,  with  some  few  in  almost 
every  town,  and  subjected  to  many 
disadvantages  unfavorable  to  their 
physical  comfort  and  enjoyment,  to 
their  moral  improvement,  and  even 
to  life. — among  the  predominant  class, 
the  whites,  even  this  increase  of  theirs 
was  probably  owing,  in  part  at  least, 
to  emigration  into  Massachusetts, now 
ma Ac  free  to  them , virtually  by  the 
legislature  in  1776,  and  absolutely  by 
the  State  Constitution  in  1780.  But, 
in  1790,  the  territory  of  Massachu- 
setts was  mostly  divided  into  incor- 
porated towns,  and  from  that  time  we 
may  consider  the  emigration  of  the 
whites  out  of  the  State  as  commenc- 
ing, which  has  continued  since,  es- 
pecially for  about  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. This  accounts  for  the  small 
increase  of  the  whites  from  1790  to 


1800. 

From  1800  to  1810,  the  increase  of  : 
the  blacks  was  only  285,  or  4.4 1 per  I 
cent.;  which  is  less  than  half  that  of  j 
the  whites,  who  emigrated  out  of  the  j| 
State  in  large  numbers,  and  with  them  jj 
probably  a portion  of  the  blacks.  j 

From  1810  to  1820,  the  increase  | 
of  the  blacks  was  only  3,  or  0.4  per  j 
cent..,  which  is  less  than  one  222d  I 
part  of  that  of  the  whites.  This  very 
small  increase  may  be  very  much  ac-  j 
counted  for  by  the  three  following  j 
causes  : 

l.  In  1813  and  in  1817,  important  j 
changes  were  made  in  the  laws  of  ■ 
New  York,  by  which  slavery  was  j 


substantially  or  prospectively  abol- 
ished in  that  State,  and  the  blacks 
were  admitted  to  nearly  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  whites,  which  they 
have  enjoyed  ever  since.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  some  blacks  who 
had,  before  1S10,  left  New  York, then 
a slave  State, and  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts, a free  State,  were  known  during 
these  10  years  to  return  to  New  York, 
their  native  State,  after  it  became  free, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  blacks 
in  Massachusetts  in  1820. 

2.  Duringthe  war  of  1812  to  1815, 
some  colored  persons  joined  the  ar- 
my, and  never  returned  ; the  mortali- 
ty of  the  blacks  in  the  army  being 
presumed  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  whites.  At  least  one 
company  of  blacks  was  formed  in 
Boston  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Capt. 

Macintosh.  Major , who  was 

in  the  service  during  the  whole  of 
that  war,  thinks  that  the  mortality  of 
the  blacks  in  the  army  was  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  whites 
during  that  war. 

3.  The  third  cause  was  the  emi- 
gration of  the  blacks  out  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  Avas  formed  at  Wash- 
ington in  1816.  “In  1817,  two 
agents  were  sent  by  the  Society  to 
examine  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
for  a suitable  spot  for  the  colony. — 
They  selected  a position  on  the  Sher- 
bro,  and  in  February,  1820,  the  first 
vessel  was  despatched,  with  88  colo- 
nists.” We  are  unable  to  say  wheth- 
er this  expedition  affected  the  num- 
ber of  the  colored  population  in  Mas- 
sachusetts during  this  period.  But 
it  is  stated  in  the  third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Colonization  Society,  of 
the  date  of  February  8, 1820,  that  “ it 
is  but  a few  years  since  Capt.  Paul 
Cuflfee  (who  was  born  in  New  Bed- 
ford, and  who  for  many  years  sailed 
out  of  Westport  in  his  own  vessel  on 
various  voyages)  carried  thirty-eight 
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from  Boston  to  Sierra  Leone,  chiefly 
at  his  own  expense  ; and  in  a letter, 
written  after  his  voyage,  he  declares 
that  he  could  have  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
people  of  color  in  that  city  and  its 
vicinity  to  remove  to  Africa.  And, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  of  those, 
whom  he  actually  carried,  there  was 
not  one  disposed  to  return  with  him 
to  America.”  During  these  10  years, 
also,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Hayti,  some  colored  persons 
left  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
moved to  St.  Domingo. 

From  1S20  to  1830,  the  increase  of 
the  blacks  was  305,  ock.52per  cent., 
which  is  a little  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  that  of  the  whites  ; and  this  is 
probably  full  as  great  as  their  average 
decennial  increase  has  been  during 
the  whole  75  years,  considering  their 
condition  among  the  whites  as  the 
predominant  class  of  the  population. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  their 
natural  increase  in  Massachusetts  has 
equalled  their  mortality,  and  the  num- 
ber who  have  emigrated  out  of  the 
State  during  the  last  50  or  75  years; 
and  some  have  even  supposed  that, 
without  emigration,  and  without  mix- 
ture with  the  whites,  the  whole  race 
would,  in  a few  years,  be  extinct  in 
this  commonwealth. 

The  increase  of  the  blacks  from 
1830  to  1840,  was  1,624,  or  23.05 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  censuses 
of  these  years,  which  is  nearly  2| 
(2.47)  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
whites,  though  this  was  3.78 per  cent. 
more  than  it  had  been  in  any  10  years 
since  1790.  This  increase  of  the 
blacks  is  more  than  half  their  whole 
increase  during  the  50  years  from 
1790  to  1840,  and  deserves  explana- 
tion. Nearly /owr-fifths  of  this  in- 

crease were  males , and  only  about 
one- fifth  females  ; that  of  the  females 
being  330,  or  8.95  per  cent.,  and  that 
-of  the  males  1:294:  or  38,51  pCT  CCYltt 


A great  part  of  the  whole  increase  of 
23.0 5 per  cent,  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to 
! the  effect  of  emigration  from  abroad. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  increase  of 
the  colored  population,  from  natural 
causes,  and  exclusive  of  immigration, 
averaged  not  more  than  5 per  cent., 
during  each  10  years  from  1765  to 
1840,  and  less  than  half  of  1 per  cent. 

I per  annum.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
their  increase,  exclusive  of  immigra- 
tion, during  each  10  years  from  1790 
to  1840,  cannot  have  averaged  over 
7 per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  whole 
population  has  averaged  over  14  per 
cent.;  and,  owing  to  the  emigration 
of  the  whites  out  of  the  State,  this 
last  average  has  been  less  than  half 
i of  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  1820,  the  number  of  the  colored 
females  was  124  more,  and  in  1830, 
j 325  more,  than  that  of  the  males ; 
|j  but  in  1840,  the  males  were  639  more 
|!  than  the  females ; so  that  the  propor- 
tion  of  the  sexes  was  materially 
changed  during  these  last  10  years. 
In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the 
females  to  the  males  in  1820,  was  as 
100  to  96.38;  in  1830, as  100  to  91.18; 
and  in  1840,  as  100  to  115.91.  This 
change  in  the  proportion  of  the  sex- 
es, from  1S30  to  1840,  can  hardly  be 
; ascribed  to  natural  causes,  and  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  emigration  from 
; other  places  as  the  cause.  We  should 
expect  this  as  the  cause,  from  the  well 
known  interest  that  has  been  felt  very 
extensively  over  the  whole  country, 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  color- 
i ed  population  during  these  10  years. 
We  are  confirmed  in  the  correctness 
of  this  idea,  when  we  examine  more 
closely  the  ages  and  the  residences 
of  the  males,  especially,  according  to 
the  censuses  of  1S30  and  1840,  as 
exhibited  in  tables  III  and  IV.; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  colored  persons  under 
10  years  was,  of  females  91,  and  of 
males  114;  or  as  100  to  125.27;  of 
10  years  and  under  24  of  females 
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92,  and  of  males  230 ; or  as  100  to 
250 ; of  24  years  and  under  30,  of 
females  52,  and  of  males  719;  or  as 
100  to  1382.69 ; of  36  years  and  un- 
der 55,  of  females  1 10,  and  of  males 
245,  or  as  100  to  222.72  ; of  55  years 
and  under  1 00, there  was  an  increase  of 
23  females, and  a decrease  of  1 0 males; 
and  of  100  years  and  upwards,  there 
was  a decrease  of  both  sexes.  We 
leave  out  of  the  account  the  last  two 
columns  of  ages,  as  unimportant  in 
this  comparison. 

It  is  evident  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  increase  of  the  males 
over  that  of  the  females,  during  the 
10  years  from  1830  to  1840,  has  been 
of  those  in  middle  and  active  life,  es- 
pecially of  the  age  of  24  years  and 
under  36  years — a result  which  is 
not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place 
during  this  period  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  respecting  the  municipal 
regulations  of  some  of  the  States. — 
Those  of  the  male  sex,  and  in  active 
and  middle  life,  would  be  most  likely, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  have  emi- 
grated from  other  States  into  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  an  error  in 
the  census  of  Erving’s  Giant  in  1S30, 
in  Franklin  county,  and  incorporated 
as  a town  in  1838.  ft  is  very  singu- 
lar that  there  should  have  been,  in 
1830,  exactly  17  colored  males  and 
17  colored  females  under  100  years, 
and  also  31  colored  females  and  no 
colored  males,  of  100  years  and  up- 
wards, in  Erving’s  Grant  in  1830,  and 
no  colored  person  in  that  town  in 
1840.  The  census  for  Erving  stood 
thus  at  the  two  dates — 

Census  of  1830 
White  males  - - 215 

u females  - - 205  - — 

Total  whites  - - 120 

Colored  males  under  100  y 'rs  17 

“ females  “ 17 


I Colored  males  of  100  years 
and  upwards  00 

Colored  females  of  100  years 
and  upwards  - - 34 

Total  colored  of  all  ages  - 68 

I Total  population  - - 488 


Census  of  1840. 

1 1 White  males  - - 15G 

“ females  - - 153 

jj  Total  whites  - - 309 

| Colored  males  under  100  y’rs  00 
j|  “ females  “ 00 

! Total  colored  “ 00 

Colored  males  of  100  years 
and  upwards  - - 00 

Colored  females  of  100  years 
and  upwards  00 

Total  colored  00 

Total  population  - 309 

The  increase  of  the  blacks  from 
1830  to  1840,  was  1,624,  or  23.05 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  census  ; 

' if  we  correct  the  census  by  rejecting 
" 68  put  down  as  belonging  to  Erving’s 
Grant,  in  1830,  the  number  in  that 
| year  would  be  (7,045-68,)  6,977,  and 
the  increase  in  10  years,  1,692,  or 
| 24.23  per  cent which  is  3.65  per 
I ccni , more  than  that  of  the  whites 
during  the  same  period.  But  Marsh 
| pec  was  wholly  omitted  in  the  census 
: of  1830,  and  contained  294  colored 
| persons  in  1840,  and  is  more  than 
an  offset  to  the  presumed  error  for 
Erving  in  1S30.  Adding  294,  which 
! may  be  supposed  to  have  been  tin 
j number  of  colored  persons  in  Marsh 
pee  in  1830)  to  6,977,  and  we  have 
j 7,271  as  the  estimated  number  ol 
| blacks  in  1830,  instead  of  7,045 ; and 
il  consequently  the  increase  from  1830 
; to  1840,  will  be  (8,669—7,271=) 

! 1,398,  or  19.21  per  cent , which  is 


Total  colored 


34 
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1.64  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  || 
whites.  This  increase  should;  per- 
haps, be  reduced  some  452  on  account 
of  over-numbering,  particularly  of 
sea-faring  persons,  in  Ward  2 in 
the  city  of  Boston.  By  deducting  452 
from  1,398,  we  have  946,  or  13.01 
per  cent.,  as  the  estimated  increase  of  j! 
blacks  in  Massachusetts  from  1830 
to  1840,  which  is  7.57  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  the  whites.  We  cannot 
depend  upon  those  general  censuses 
for  minute  details  in  small  localities  ; 
they  serve  for  general  comparisons  for 
large  districts.  We  conclude  that 
the  increase  of  the  blacks  from  1830  , 
to  1840  was  considerably  larger  than 
their  average  during  the  preceding 
decennial  periods  ; and  yet,  though 
aided  by  emigration  from  other 
States ) was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  whites. 

According  to  the  State  census  of 
May  1, 1840, the  whole  population  of 
Boston,  except  “ State  paupers  and 
convicts  in  the  State  prison,”  was 
83,629 ; to  which  if  the  348  State  pau- 
pers were  added,  we  have  83,977  as 
the  population,  May  1,  1840;  but 
according  to  the  United  States  cen- 
sus, June  1,  1840,  one  month  later, 
it  was  93,383,  or  9,406  more;  Ac- 


cording to  the  United  States  census, 
the  number  in  Ward  2,  was  15,282, 
or  8,465  more  than  the  number  in  the 
State  census.  7,683  are  put  down 
in  this  Ward  as  “ employed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  ocean,’’  which  is 
undoubtedly  too  large  a number. — 

: From  the  loose  manner  in  which  the 
I United  States  census  was  taken  in 
, this  city — such  as  sailor  boarding- 
houses containing  over  a thousand 
persons  in  a single  family — this  cen- 
sus represents  the  population  of  Bos- 
ton to  have  been  at  least  some  8,000 
more  than  it  actually  was  in  1840. 
A portion  of  this  over-enumeration 
were  undoubtedly  colored  persons 
in  the  United  States  census  of  1840. 

In  the  views  which  we  propose  to 
give  in  this  article  of  the  colored 
population  in  Massachusetts,  we  shall 
follow  the  numbers  as  they  stand  in 
the  censuses,  and  the  inferences 
which  we  draw  respecting  their  con- 
dition and  prospects,  will  require  but 
little  modification  from  the  slight  er-> 
[ rors  which  may  exist  in  the  censuses 

I themselves. 

The  two  following  tables  exhibit 
jj  the  colored  population  of  Boston,  ac- 
cording  to  the  United  States  census- 

II  es  of  1830  and  1840 : 


Census  of  the  colored  population  of  Boston  in  1830. 
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Census  of  the  colored  population  of  Boston  in  1840. 
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By  comparing  the  census  of  the  r 
colored  population  of  Boston  in  1830 
with  that  in  1840,  we  see  that  their 
increase  in  Ward  2,  in  these  years, 
was  500,  of  whom  478  were  males 
and  22  females.  We  have  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  there  was  any 
material  increase  in  this  ward  du- 
ring the  time.  The  reason  of  the 
great  increase,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, was  probably  this  : that  those 
who  were  employed  in  taking  the 
United  States  census  of  1840,  inclu- 
ded all  the  colored  persons  who  were 
reported  to  them  as  having  been  for 
several  years  previously  residents  in 
families, especially  in  sailor  boarding- 
houses, instead  of  including  those 
only  who  actually  had  their  residence 
in  that  Ward,  June  ],  1840,  as  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  taking 
the  United  States  census  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  Ward  generally. 

From  1830  to  1840  the  increase  i 
of  the  males  in  Ward  2,  was  478, 
while  that  of  the  females  was  only 
22,  according  to  the  United  States 
census  ; of  this  increase  of  the  males, 
456  were  of  24  and  under  55  years 
of  age,  and  amount  to  within  96  of 
552,  the  increase  in  all  the  wards.  ! 
In  Ward  2 there  were  502  colored 


persons  u employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  ocean.”  There  was  also  a large 
increase  in  Ward  6,  in  which  a large 
portion  of  the  colored  population  have 
resided  for  many  years.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  great  increase  in  Ward  6, 
and  the  great  decrease  in  Ward  7,  du- 
ring the  10  years,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  by  a new  division  of  the  wards  of 
the  city  in  1838,  a portion  of  Ward 
7,  the  most  densely  populated  with 
blacks  of  any,  w^s  annexed  to  Ward 
6;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  two  Wards,  6 and  7, 
is  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cen- 
suses. Also,  previous  to  1838,  Waid 
12  constituted  most  of  the  present 
Wards  11  and  12.  In  the  remaining 
7 wards,  the  numbers  of  the  colored 
people  were  nearly  the  same  at  both 
epochs.  After  making  allowances 
for  the  probable  over-numbering  of 
the  inhabitants  in  Ward  2,  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  increase  of  the 
colored  population  of  Boston  was 
very  small  during  these  10  years, 
and  had  they  not  been  sustained  by 
immigration,  there  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  a decrease. 

If  we  reduce  the  number  of  the 
colored  population  in  the  United 
States  census  of  1840,  four  or  five 
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hundred,  on  account  of  over-num- 
bering in  Boston,  the  increase  for  the 
whole  State  will  be  only  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  whites;  and  thus  re- 
duced, it  has  been  sustained  very  evi- 
dently by  means  of  emigration  from 
abroad ; and  without  such  emigration 
the  increase  would  have  been  very 
small  from  1830  to  1840.  And  we  may 
presume,  that  without  emigration  from 
abroad,  the  colored  population,  by 
suffering  occasional  emigration  out 
of  the  State,  will  at  length  decrease, 
and  finally  become  extinct  as  a dis- 
tinct race. 

According  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1840,  the  proportion  of  the 
blacks  to  the  whites  in  Massachu- 
setts was  as  1 to  84.09.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  see  the  proportion  in 
the  State  of  New  York  at  the  same 
time.  Jn  the  northern  district,  the 
number  of  the  colored  males  was 
6,435,  females  6,428 — total  colored, 
12,863  ; and  that  of  the  whites,  of 
both  sexes,  1,670,205,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 colored  person  to  129.84 
whites. 

In  the  southern  district,  the  num-  i 
ber  of  colored  males  was  17,374,  ! 
females  19,790— total  free  colored, 
37,164;  and  that  of  the  whites,  of 
both  sexes,  708,685,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 free  colored  to  19  whites. 

Total  free  colored,  50,027;  to  which 
add  4 female  slaves,  and  we  have 
50,031  for  the  whole  number  of  co- 
lored persons,  while  the  whites 
amounted  to  2,378,890.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  colored  to  the  whites 
in  the  State  was  as  1 to  47.55,  or 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in 
Massachusetts  at  that  date,  and  near- 
ly 45.96,  the  proportion  in  Massa- 
chusetts  75  years  before. 

The  number  of  colored  males  in 
New  York  was  23,809,  and  of  fe-  | 
males,  including  4 slaves, was  26,222, 
showing  an  excess  of  females  of 
2,413.  This  gives  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  of  100  to  90,80,  a 


result  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  Massachusetts,  and  indicating  the 
absence  of  the  kind  of  emigration  to 
New  York,  which  obviously  took 
place  in  Massachusetts. 

From  the  peculiarities  of  the  blacks, 
and  their  position  among  the  whites 
in  Massachusetts — their  color  giving 
rise  to  prejudices  against  them,  fixed 
and  immoveable — their  servile  and 
degraded  condition  among  the  whites, 
their  small  numbers,  their  poverty 
and  dependence,  their  want  of  sym- 
pathy not  merely  with  the  whites, 
but  on  account  of  their  scattered  po- 
sition— there  being  228  towns,  out  of 
309,  in  1840,  containing  some  of  them 
— their  want  of  sympathy  and  of  easy 
intercourse  with  each  other,  by  which 
they  are  deprived  of  social  enjoy- 
ments, and  are  far  distant  from  the 
means  of  mental  improvement,  which 
give  a zest  and  a value  to  life,  and 
add  years  to  its  duration  ; from  these 
circumstances  we  expect  their  locali- 
ties to  be  more  changeful,  and  their 
increase  less  regular  from  year  to 
year  than  that  of  the  predominant 
class.  We  find  that  in  8 counties, 
namely,  Essex , Middlesex , Plamp - 
shire , Hampden , Franklin , Norfolk , 
Plymouth , and  Dukes , there  was  a 
decrease  of  the  blacks  of  294,  or 
12.10  per  cent.,  from  1830  to  1840. — 
In  Franklin  and  Dukes  counties  the 
number  was  diminished  one-half.  In 
the  other  G counties,  namely,  Suffolk , 
Worcester , Berkshire , Bristol , Barn- 
stable and  Nantucket ,as  will  apppear 
from  tables  Y and  VI,  there  was  an 
increase  of  1,918,  or  41.54 percent., 
a number  sufficient  not  merely  to 
off-set  the  decrease  in  the  8 counties, 
but  to  make  the  proportion  of  their 
increase  in  the  State  exceed  that  of 
the  whites.  Of  these  1,918,  1,396 
were  males,  and  522  were  females 
or  in  the  proportion  of  100  females 
to  267.43  males  The  large  propor- 
tion of  the  increase  of  the  males  in 
these  6 counties,  confirm  us  in  the 
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opinion  of  their  emigration  from 
other  States. 

In  the  8 counties  in  which  there 
was  a decrease  of  294  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  censuses,  it  will  be 
seen  by  Table  VII  that  of  this  de- 
crease 102  were  males,  and  192  were 
females.* 

Thus  the  number  of  males  in  the 
S counties,  exclusive  of  Erving, 


{]  would  be  1,150,  or  60  less  than  that 
of  the  females  in  1830,  and  only  4 
less  in  1840.  At  each  of  the  dates 
the  sexes  were  very  nearly  equal. — 
The  causes,  apart  from  the  peculiar 
immigration  during  these  10  years, 
which  affect  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  colored  population,  seem  to 
have  been  remarkably  free  to  oper- 
ate in  these  8 counties.  In  the  coun 


*If  we  omit  the  colored  people  for  Erving,  in  Franklin  county,  in  1830,  on  account  of 
probable  error  in  the  census,  the  number  of  males  in  these  8 counties,  in  1830,  would  be 
1,150,  and  their  decrease  in  10  years,  85 ; and  that  of  the  females  1,210,  and  of  their  de- 
crease in  the  10  years,  141 ; and  the  total  decrease  226,  instead  of  294,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  table : 


Franklin 
county  in 
1830,  ac- 
cording to 
census 
Erving  - - 
Franklin 
county  ex- 
clusive of 
Erving  - 
Decrease  in 
Franklin 
county  in 
10  years, 
exclusive  of 
Erving  - 
Franklin 
county  in 
1840,  ac- 
cording to 
the  census 


Under  10  years.  | 

10  and  under  24. 

24  and  under  36. 

| 36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  males. 

| Under  10  years.  | 

10  and  under  24. 

| 24  and  under  36. 

36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 
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1 
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Total  females. 

Total. 
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85 
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19 

35 
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5 

5 

1 
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8 counties  in 
1830,  ac- 
cording to 
census 
Erving  - - 
8 counties 
exclusive 
of  Erving 
Decrease  in 
8 counties 
exclusive 
of  Erving 
8 counties  in 
1840,  ac- 
cording to 
the  census 
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7 
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208 

3 
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6 

148 
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6 

1,167 

17 
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7 

306 

6 

239 

2 

l-s 
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36 

34 

1,261 
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2,128 

68 

267 
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6 

1,150 

267 

300 
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179 

2 

1 910 

2,360 

20 

19 

*26 

21 

48 

3 

85 

17 

25 

41 

9 

48 

1 

141 
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308 
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99 

3 

1,065 

'250 
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196 

216 

131 

1 

1,069 

2,134 

Showing  an  increase. 
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ty  of  Middlesex,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  22  males,  while  the  de- 
crease of  females  was  46,  as  will  ap- 


pear from  the  following  table,  ex- 
hibiting the  decrease  in  these  8 coun- 
ties : 


Counties. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

9 

6 

15 

Middlesex  .... 

*22 

46 

24 

7 

15 

22 

Hampden  .... 

Franklin,  exclusive  of  Erving  . 

22 

16 

13 

19 

35 

35 

Norfolk 

6 

3 

9 

Plymouth  .... 

33 

25 

58 

14 

14 

28 

85 

141 

226 

It  is  obvious  that  natural  causes  of 
increase  had  not  sustained  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  in  these  counties,  and 
that  there  was  a decided  tendency  to 
a decrease  of  their  number  during 
these  10  years. 

In  two  of  the  6 counties  in  which 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  blacks, 
namely,  in  Worcester  and  Barnsta- 
ble, the  females  preponderated  over 
the  males  in  1830  and  in  1840,  but 
the  increase  of  each  sex  was  237, 
and  the  whole  increase  474,  or  88.43 
per  cent.,  as  appears  from  table 

VIII.  In  the  4 remaining  counties, 
the  whole  increase  of  the  blacks  was 
1,444,  or  35.36  per  cent.,  of  whom 
285  only  were  females,  and  1,159 
were  males,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
100  to  406.66,  which  is  over  4 
males  to  1 female,  and  differs  very 
little  from  the  proportion  of  in- 
crease in  the  whole  State,  where  the 
females  were  330  and  the  males 
1,294,  or  as  100  to  392.12. 

We  perceive  by  inspecting  table 

IX,  that  in  two  of  these  4 counties, 
namely,  in  Berkshire  and  Bristol , 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  was  not 
materially  different  at  the  two  dates, 
and  the  increase  of  the  males  was 
331,  or  34.87  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  females  259,  or  26.70  per  cent.', 
that  of  the  whole  being  590, or  29.70 
per  cent.  These  numbers  of  increase 
give  the  proportion  of  100  females  to 


127.79  males,  which  differs  from  the 
usual  law  of  a near  equality  of  the  sex- 
es from  natural  causes  alone,  and  must 
arise  from  immigration.  But  when 
we  examine  the  increase  in  Suffolk 
and  Nantucket  counties,  the  differ- 
ence of  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  becomes  much  more  mani- 
fest, and  indicates  much  more  strong- 
ly the  influence  of  foreign  causes. 
Here  we  find  the  increase  of  the 
males  828,  or  82.63  per  cent.,  of  fe- 
males only  26, or  2.24  per  cent. ; and 
of  both  sexes  854,  or  39.50  per  cent . 
These  numbers  give  the  proportion 
of  100  females  to  3,184.61  males. 

Table  X exhibits  a comparative 
view  of  the  increase  of  the  colored 
population  of  Suffolk  wad  Nantucket 
counties  with  the  other  12  counties 
in  10  years,  together  with  the  num- 
| bers  of  both  sexes  in  each  division 
j in  1830  and  in  1840  ; from  which  it 
appears  that  the  increase  in  these 
two  counties  was  greater,  especially 
of  the  males,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
counties  during  the  last  decennial 
period. 

The  proportions  of  the  number 
of  the  free  colored  persons  under  the 
several  ages,  in  the  United  States, 
was  very  nearly  the  same  in  1830 
and  in  1840,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  proportions  with  which 
to  compare  those  in  any  one  of  the 
States.  They  differ  considerably 
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from  those  in 
two  dates. 


Massachusetts  at  the 


| the  sexes  and  of  the  ages.  The  pro- 
! portions  of  the  increase  of  the  sexes 
The  change  in  the  proportions  of  j differed  from  each  other,  and  from 


the  colored  population  in  Massachu- 
setts was  very  perceptible ; that  of 
the  males  being  6 per  cent,  more,  and 


the  proportions  of  the  census  at  each 
epoch. 

In  the  4 remaining  counties  of  Suf- 


that  of  the  females  6 per  cent,  less,  in  ' folk,  Berkshire,  Bristol , and  Nan- 


1840  than  in  1830 ; and  this  is  even 
less  than  what  belonged  to  the  males 


tucket , the  whole  increase  was  1,444, 
and  the  proportions  very  much  alter- 


alone  of  24  years  and  under  36.  I ed.  The  increase  was,  of  males,  80.26 


The  proportion  of  the  increase  of 
the  males  was  nearly  4 times  that  of 
the  whites  during  these  10  years,  or  jj 
as  79.68  to  20.32  per  cent.,  showing 


per  cent.,  and  of  females,  19.74  per 
cent. 

In  Berkshire  and  Bristol, the  whole 
increase  was  590,  of  which  that  of 


the  great  disproportion  in  the  increase  i the  males  was  56.10,  and  that  of  the 


females  43.90  per  cent..,  of  the  whole. 
The  increase  was  especially  of  the 
males  of  the  age  of  30  and  under  55 
| years. 

Finally,  the  most  extraordinary 
change  in  the  proportions  was  in  Suf- 


of  the  sexes. 

As  we  examine  the  parts  of  the 
commonwealth,  we  notice  some 
changes  in  the  proportions  of  the 
people  of  color  from  1830  to  1840. 

In  the  8 counties  in  which  there  was 
a decrease  of  the  people  of  color,  the  j folk  and  Nantucket.  The  whole  in- 


proportions generally  were  not  much 
altered  during  the  period,  that  of  the 


crease  was  854,  or  39.50  per  cent.,  of 
whom  828  were  males,  and  26  fe- 


females  being  1.85  per  cent,  more  |j  males,  amounting  to  96.96,  and  3.04 
in  1830  than  in  1840.  But  the  pro-  i per  cent.,  respectively,  the  former  be- 
portion  of  the  decrease  of  the  fe-  ing  nearly  32  times  that  of  the  latter. 


males  in  these  counties  was  over  30  1 
percent,  more  than  that  of  the  males. 

The  increase  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  the  6 counties  of  Suffolk, 
Worcester,  Berkshire,  BristoLBarn - 
stable,  and  Nantucket,  was  1,918,  or 
41.54^er  cent.,  during  the  10  years. 
The  proportion  of  the  males  in  1840, 
was  7.42  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1830.  The  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  males  was  72.78  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  females  only 
27.22  per  cent. 

In  the  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Barnstable,  the  increase  of  the  males 
and  of  the  females  was  equal,  name- 
ly, 237,  during  this  period  ; but  the 
proportions  were  changed,  both  of 


In  Boston,  the  increase  in  the  10 
years  of  males  was  534,  and  of  fe- 
males 18  ; and  in  Nantucket,  of  males 
291,  and  of  females  only  8.  In  Bos- 
ton the  increase  of  the  males  was  29 
times,  and  in  Nantucket  36  times  that 
of  the  females. 

Thus,  we  find  there  was  a de- 
crease of  the  colored  population  of 
Massachusetts  from  1830  to  1840,  in 
8 counties,  and  an  increase  in  the  6 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Worcester,  Berk- 
shire, Bristol,  Barnstable,  and  Nan- 
tucket. The  increase  of  the  males 
in  these  counties  and  in  the  State, 
greatly  preponderated  over  that  of 
the  females.  In  Worcester  and  Barn- 
stable* the  increase  of  the  two  sexes 


*The  great  increase  of  the  colored  population  of  Barnstable  county,  in  the  10  years, 
is  owing  to  the  omission  of  Marshpee,  in  the  census  of  1830,  but  in  1840  it  contained 
146  males  and  148  females — total,  294.  Omitting  Marshpee,  there  was  a loss  of  25,  or 
14.88 percent.,  so  that,  really,  there  was  an  increase  in  only  5 counties,  and  a decrease  in 
9 counties.  The  increase  cf  the  colored  population  from  1830  to  1840,  according  to  the 
censuses,  was  as  follows  : 
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was  equal.  In  the  4 remaining  coun- 
ties, and  especially  in  Suffolk  and 
Nantucket , theinciease  of  the  males 
vastly  preponderated  over  that  of 
the  females.  The  proportions  of 
those  under  the  several  ages  were 
also  very  much  changed  during  these 
lO'vears.  ’These  facts  show  clear- 
ly that  other  causes  besides  the  nat- 
ural increase,  have  had  an  effect  in 
producing  these  changes.  After  mak- 
ing reasonable  allowances  for  the  pre- 
sumed excess  of  numbers  in  the  re- 
turns of  Ward  2 in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, we  are  confirmed  by  these  re- 
sults in  the  opinion,  that  immigration 
has  been  the  principal  cause  in  the 
increase  of  the  people  of  color,  and 
in  the  changes  of  the  proportions 
during  these  10  years.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  of  males  from  24 
to  55  years  of  age,  which  embraces 
the  period  within  which  only  even  | 
men  would  be  likely  to  have  emigra- 
ted from  other  States.  Only  a very 
small  number  of  females  would  be 
expected  to  have  emigrated  at  all. 

The  decrease  of  the  blacks  in 
the  8 counties,  while  the  propor- 
tions by  ages  continued  nearly  the 
same,  shows  that  the  blacks  are  not 
likely  to  increase  much  in  Massachu- 
setts, situated  as  they  arc  in  the  midst 
of,  and  dependent  upon  a predomi- 
nant class  of  a different  color,  whose 
sympathies  are  vastly  less  fully  in 
unison  with  the  colored  than  with  the 
white  race. 

According  to  the  census  of  1830, 
the  number  of  colored  males  in  the 


State  was  - 3,360 

Of  females  - - - 3,685 


Of  both  sexes  - - - 7,045 

To  which  add,  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  under  10  years 
of  age,  of  males  - - 908 

Of  females  - - - 900 


Of  both  sexes  - 1,808 

And  we  have  of  males  - 4,268 

Of  females  - 4,585 


Of  both  sexes  - - - 8,843 

as  the  whole  number  possible  on  the 
supposition  that  these  censuses  were 
correct , and  that  no  death  nor  immi 
gration  of  colored  persons  into  the 
commonwealth  occurred  during  these 
10  years.  But  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  there  were  4,654  males, 
4,015  females,  and  8,669  of  both  sex- 
es ; that  is,  there  were  386  more 
males,  and  570  less  of  females;  and 
184  less  of  both  sexes,  than  is  possi- 
ble by  the  first  position.  Now,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  during  this  pe- 
riod not  less  than  570  deaths  of  co- 
lored females  occurred  in  these  10 
years,  which  is  only  57  per  annum., 
or  1 to  G5  persons  out  of  3,685.  A 
proportional  number  of  deaths  among 
the  3,360  males  would  be  520,  which 
being  taken  from  4,268,  the  highest 
number  possible  by  the  first  position, 

! we  have  3,748,  and  the  number  of 
both  sexes,  7,763,  without  immigra- 
tion, instead  of  8,6G9  in  the  census. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  at  least  906  of 
the  colored  population  in  1840  must 


In  the  State  containing  7,045  colored  in  1830,  the  increase  war,  1,624  or  23.05  per  cent 


“ 8 counties  “ 

2,42S 

CC 

CC 

decrease 

cc 

294  or  12.10 

“ 6 “ “ 

4,617 

CC 

CC 

increase 

cc 

1,9  IS  or  41.32  “ 

<E  £ CC  <E 

1,031 

CC 

cc 

CC 

cc 

1,144  or  35.38  “ 

Worcester  & Barnstable 

536 

CC 

CC 

CC 

u 

474  or  88.43 

Berkshire  and  Bristol 

1,919 

CC 

cc 

cc 

590  or  30.74 

Suffolk  and  Nantucket 

2,162 

CC 

cc 

854  or  39.49  “ 

The  increase  of  Worcester  county  was  205  or  55  10  per  cent  3 and  that  of  Barnstable 
county  269,  or  160.11  per  cent>>  but,  exclusive  of  Marshpee,  there  was  a decrease  in  that 
county  of  25,  or  14.88  per  cent . The  increase  of  Worcester  and  Barnstable  counties,  ex 
elusive  of  Marshpee , was  180,  or  31,69  per  cent 
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have  been  immigrants  into  the  State 
during  the  preceding  10 years;  906 
deducted  from  1,294,  the  increase  of 
the  males, give  388  as  their  increase, 
apart  from  immigration  during  the 
time,  which  is  58  only  more  than  that 
of  the  females,  giving  the  proportion 
of  100  females  to  117.57  males. 

The  following  will  show  the  im- 
migration of  colored  persons  into 
Boston  during  the  10  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  census : 

The  census  of  1S30  contained, 

Of  males  - 8G5 

Of  females  - - - 1.010 


And  of  both  sexes  - - 1,875 

To  which  add,  from  census 
of  1840,  males  under  10 
years  of  age  - 205 

Of  females  - - - 211 

Of  both  sexes  - - - 416 

And  we  have  of  males  - 1,070 

Of  females  - 1,221 

Of  both  sexes  - - - 2,291 

as  the  highest  possible  number  in 
1840,  on  the  supposition  there  was 
no  immigration  or  deaths  during  the 
10  years.  But  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1S40,  the  number  was,  of 
males  1,399,  of  females  1,028, and  of 
both  sexes  2,427.  The  females  in 
1840  were  actually  less  than  their 
possible  number  was,  by  193;  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  deaths 
in  10  years,  averaging  19,  or  l in 
52.33  per  annum , on  1,010,  and  the 
proportional  deaths  among  the  males 
would  be  165  in  the  10  years,  avera- 
ging 16  J per  annum.  These  165 
taken  from  the  highest  possible  num- 
ber, 1,070,  leave  SS5  as  the  highest 
number  of  males  without  immigra- 
tion, being  only  20  persons  in  10 
years  ; 885  added  to  1,028, give  1,913 
as  the  highest  number  of  colored 
persons  in  Boston  without  immigra- 
tion, which  is  514  less  than  that  of 
the  censiv?,  and  these  514  must  be 


males , and  must  be  apportioned 
j among  the  immigrants  and  those  er- 
j roneously  included  in  the  census 
| We  find  that  in  Ward  2,  in  which  wc 
I see  no  reason  for  supposing  any  matc- 
! rial  increase,  there  are  500  more  in  the 
census  of  1S40  than  in  that  of  1830. 

Table  XI  exhibits  a summary  of 
the  censuses  of  the  colored  population 
from  1765  to  1840,  by  counties  ; to- 
gether with  the  increase  during  each 
period, the  number  of  each  sex  in  the 
last  three  censuses,  the  increase  from 
1765  to  1840, and  from  1790  to  1840, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  colored  to 
the  white  population  in  1765,  1790, 
and  1840,  the  decrease  being  marked 
thus  — . It  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  colored  to  the  white 
population  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
increased  in  the  counties  of  Berk- 
shire, Pti'istol  and  Nantucket , during 
the  75  years  from  1765  to  1840,  in 
all  the  rest  it  has  been  diminished , 
and  in  the  State  it  has  been  dimin- 
Itished  nearly  one-half. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evi- 
dent  that,  considering  the  degraded 
j | condition  of  the  colored  population 
I jin  Massachusetts,  their  increase , 
though  aided  by  immigration , has 
been , during  the  ivhole  period  of  75 
years , less  than  one -third  that  of  the 
whites,  and  we  conclude  that  tv  it  fl- 
out immigration  this  increase  ivould 
!<  have  been  very  small.  This  condi- 
tion of  theirs  has  arisen  partly  from 
the  effects  of  slavery  in  this  com- 
jj  monwealth  for  about  a century  pre- 
ji  vious  to  1776,  when  it  was  virtually 
abolished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
A prejudice  has  existed  in  the  com- 
munity, and  still  exists  against  them 
on  account  of  their  color,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  They  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment on  equal  terms  with  the  whites, 
and  wherever  they  go  a sneer  is 
passed  upon  them,  as  if  this  sportive 
inhumanity  were  an  act  of  merit. 

■ They  have  been  and  efill  arc,  mc°dv-y 
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servants, or  doomed  to  accept  such  me- 
nial employmentas  the  whites  decline. 
They  have  been,  and  are  scattered 
over  the  commonwealth,  one  or  more 
in  over  two- thirds  of  all  the  towns  ; 
they  continue  poor,  with  small  means 
and  opportunities  for  enjoying  the 
social  comforts  and  advantages  which 
are  so  much  at  the  command  of  the 
whites.  Thus  their  condition  is  one 
of  degradation  and  dependence, 
though  their  legal  rights  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  whites,  and  renders 
existence  less  valuable,  and  impairs 
the  duration  of  life  itself. 

2.  We  conclude,  also,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  colored  population  is 
not  likely  hereafter  to  keep  pace  with 
that  of  the  whites  in  this  common- 
wealth. Past  experience  for  75  years 
indicates  this.  The  proportion  of  the 
colored  to  the  white  population  has 
been  reduced  during  every  period, 
and  since  1765,  in  the  State,  from 
2. 17  to  1.18  per  cent.,  and  in  Boston, 
from  5.77  to  2.66  per  cent. 

The  prejudices  which  are  now  felt 
in  this  commonwealth  against  the 
people  of  color,  and  the  disadvanta- 
ges under  which  they  labor,  unfavor- 
able to  their  comfort,  their  increase, 
and  their  improvement,  we  can  hard- 
ly expect  will  soon  be  removed. 

They  are  excluded  from  the  more 
honorable  and  profitable  employ- 
ments, and  are  likely  to  continue  so. 
Owing  to  their  color  and  the  prejudice 
against  them,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  receive  that  sympathy  in  sickness 
or  in  sorrow , fresh  from  the  heart  of 
the  whites,  which  the  whites  would 
feel  for  each  other,  in  this  free  State, 
nor  even  so  cordial  a sympathy  as 
would  be  shown  for  them  in  a slave 
State,  owing  to  their  different  po- 
sition in  society.  This  want  of  true 
sympathy,  and  this  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, must  operate  on  their  sensibility, 
and  unfavorably  affect  their  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  social  condition,  and 
shorten  to  them  the  duration  of  life. 


Most  of  the  colored  people  in  this 
commonwealth  are  a mixture  of  ra- 
ces, of  Africans, Indians,  and  whites, 
in  various  degrees  of  purity,  a cir- 
cumstance regarded  by  physiologists 
as  unfavorable  to  the  increase  of  a 
healthy  and  hardy  progeny,  and  pre- 
disposing them  to  an  early  maturity 
and  an  early  decay  of  the  physical  and 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that  a 
mulatto  is  seldom  known  to  have 
survived  70  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  pure  blacks  often  live  twice 
that  age.  It  is  remarked  by  those  who 
have  been  conversant  with  the  colored 
people  who  have  been  dependent  on 
public  charity  for  support, that  a larg- 
er portion  of  the  colored  than  of  the 
whites  are,  even  in  early  life,  subjects 
of  fatal  disease,  particularly  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  number  of  colored  children 
born  during  the  year  next  preceding 
May  1,  1844,  in  288  towns,  whose 
whole  population  was  593,876,  and 
whose  colored  population  was  5,710 
in  1840,  was, according  to  the  returns 
of  the  town  clerks,  only  47,  or  1 to 
121.48  colored  persons,  while 
the  number  of  white  children  was 
(14,757-47=)  14,710,  or  1 to  39.98 
white  persons.  After  making  due 
allowances  for  the  imperfections  of 
these  returns,  we  are  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  these  returns  strongly  in- 
dicate the  great  .inferiority  of  the 
proportion  of  the  births  of  colored 
children  to  that  of  the  whites. 

We  infer  that  there  is  to  be  ex- 
pected but  a small  increase  of  the 
colored  population  in  Massachusetts, 
from  the  large  mortality  among  them, 
especially  considering  their  degraded 
and  dependent  position  among  the 
predominant  class  of  a different  co- 
lor. In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  according  to  the  bills  of 
mortality,  the  deaths  have  been 
much  more  numerous  among  the  free 
colored  population  than  among  the 
whites. 
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On  the  records  of  the  superintendent 
of  burials  in  Boston, 250  deaths  are  de- 
signated as  of  colored  persons  during 
the  4 years  from  1841  to  1844,  aver- 
aging 62 \ persons  per  annum.  All 
the  deaths  of  colored  persons  are  not 
thus  designated.  These  deaths  give 
the  proportion  of  1 death  to  38.84, 
or  2.57 per  cent.,  out  of  2,427  colored 
persons.  We  believe,  however,  that 
their  number  could  not  have  exceed- 
ed 1,975.  This  would  give  the  pro- 
portion of  1 to  3 1.60, or  3. 16 per  cent. 
Of  these  250,  the  males  were  116, 
and  the  females  134, in  4 years,  aver- 
aging 19  males  and  33|  females  per 
annum , and  giving  the  proportion  of 
100  females  to  86.56  males.  This 
proportion  is  very  differentfrom  what 
we  should  expect  from  the  great  pre- 
dominance of  the  male  sex,  and  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  some  of  the  colored  males  are 
seafaring,  and  died  abroad.  Of  these 
250  deaths,  1 colored  female  died  at 
the  age  of  101,  and  several  colored 
persons  at  80  and  upwards.  Some 
have  concluded  that  the  mortality  of 
the  colored  people  in  Boston  is  as 
high  as  1 to  15. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  in 
Boston,  in  1844,  exclusive  of  187 
stillborn,  was  2,054,  according  to 
the  abstract  of  the  bill  of  mortality, 
or  1 to  51. 13, in  a population  estima- 
ted at  105,000,  in  1844.  Of  these 
2,054  deaths,  900  were  of  Catholics, 
mostly  whites,  in  a population  esti- 
mated at  24,000,  or  1 in  26.67,  and 
there  will  remain  1,154  deaths  of  the 
whites  and  blacks,  in  a population  of 
81,000,  or  1 to  70.21.  Of  these 
1,154  deaths,  62|  are  the  reported 
average  of  the  blacks  for  the  4 years, 
estimated  at  2,427,  giving  a propor- 
tion of  1 to  38.84,  or  2.57  per  cent. ; 
and  there  will  remain  1,091  \ deaths 
of  the  Protestant  whites,  estimated 
at  79,087,  giving  the  proportion  of  1 
to  71.99,  or  1.38  per  cent.,  which  is 
a little  more  than  half  the  mortality 
of  the  blacks. 


The  small  increase  of  the  colored 
people  in  Massachusetts  necessarily 
arises  from  their  insulated  and  degra- 
ded position  among  the  predominant 
class,  the  whites.  Various  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  position 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
class  in  all  their  relations  in  life. 
The  effect  is  fully  accounted  for  with- 
out supposing, as  some  may,  that  the 
condition  of  the  colored  population 
would  be  better  in  a state  of  slavery. 
Whatever  might  be  their  condition  in 
a state  of  slavery,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  more  right  to  reduce 
to  slavery  a body  of  human  beings 
on  account  of  their  dark  color, 
than  on  account  of  their  white  color. 
But  at  present,  the  current  of  public 
sentiment  having  its  source  in  Reve- 
lation, and  in  the  inspirations  of  the 
human  mind,  is  now  circulating 
throughout  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  opposing  and  washing 
away  the  inhuman  and  barbarous 
relics  of  slavery  among  men,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  spent  till  it  has  com- 
pleted its  work. 

The  increase  of  the  people  of  col- 
or has  very  obviously  been  sustained 
in  Massachusetts  by  emigrants  from 
abroad  ; and  without  such  aid  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  there  would 
have  been  any  increase  whatever. 
It  is  clear  that  their  number  can  hard- 
ly be  sustained  by  the  natural  in- 
crease of  those  now  in  the  common- 
wealth alone,  considering  their  insu- 
lated and  degraded  position  among 
the  whites.  The  mixed  race  of  which 
they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  50 
years  mostly  composed,  are  a feeble 
race  ; and  a further  mixture  with  the 
whites  will,  from  time  to  time,  cause 
a portion  of  them  to  be  undistinguish- 
able  in  the  community  from  the 
whites  themselves ; so  that  the  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  ultimately  to  ex- 
tinguish them  as  a distinct  race,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  more  nu- 
merous, and,  in'many  respects,  more 
hardy  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  com- 
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monvvealth,  who  have  been  displaced  ;j  now  nearly  extinct  as  a race,  have 
by  the  European  emigrants.  Many  received  no  accessions  from  that 
instances  of  similar  displacement  are  source  since  our  first  knowledge  of 
to  be  found  in  history.  The  blacks,  them,  though  their  blood,  with  scarce 
thus  far,  have  been  aided  in  retaining  ly  distinguishable  traces,  still  flows 
their  numbers  by  means  of  emigra-  i|  in  the  veins  of  some  of  our  edi- 
tion from  abroad  ; while  the  Indians,  !;  zens. 


Table  III — Exhibiting  the  census  of  the  free  colored  persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1830,  by  counties. 


Counties. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Under  10  years. 

10  and  under  24. 

24  and  under  36. 

S 

tm 

4> 

rD 

G 

3 

'S 
1 ” 

55  and  under  100. 

| 100  and  upwards. 
| Total  males. 

Under  10  years. 

10  and  under  24. 

1 

CD 

j I 

3 

SJ 

36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100.  1 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  females. 

Total. 

i 

I Suffolk  - 

178 

173 

250 

209 

60 

— 870 

194 

259 

278 

210 

71 

1 

1,013 

1,883 

Essex 

54 

68 

1 48 

41 

; 31 

! - 1 942 

j 58 

51 

52 

67 

51 

l 

280 

522 

Middlesex  - 

56 

86 

| 55 

42 

1 24 

1 — 263  j 

59 

71 

53 

43 

28 



254 

517 

Worcester 

37 

52 

1 31 

19 

1 25 

: — i 164 

! 47 

67 

35 

33 

22 



204 

368 

Hampshire 

32 

37 

13 

13 

15 

j 3 ' 113 

27 

34 

23 

15 

10 

1 

no 

223 

Hampden  - 

50 

42 

27 

33 

| 21 

111  174 

44 

43 

33 

31  i 

22 



173 

347 

Franklin  - 

29 

14 

14 

20  | 

8 ! 

| — ! 85 

26 

22 

9 

13  1 

2 

34 

106 

191 

Berkshire  - 

156 

118 

82 

86 

1 42  ! 

— ' 48-1 

1142 

136 

105 

73  | 

50 

1 

507 

991 

Norfolk  - 

13 

17 

11 

13  i 

15  1 

— ! 69 

j 15 

22 

20 

21 

22 



100 

169 

Bristol 

118 

141 

105 

77  j 

24 

— ! 465 

106 

115 

103 

85 

53 

1 

463 

928 

Plymouth  - 

38 

61 

32 

32  i 

29 

2 194 

1 41 

57 

44 

35  j 

40 

— 

217 

411 

Barns  table  - 

9 

37 

16 

5 

7 j 

4 78 

1 15 

42  j 

12 

11  1 

9 

1 

90 

168 

Dukes 

2 

$> 

8 

10 

5 

— 1 27 

1 4 

6 

5 

o . 

4 



21 

48 

Nantucket 

22 

41 

33 

26  | 

10  i 

— 132 

j 31 

40 

44 

10 

— 

147 

279 

Total  in  ’30 

791 

889 

725 

626  j 

316  | 

10  j 3,360  I 

809 

965 

816 

661 

394 

40 

3,685 

7,045 

Increase  in 

10  years  - 

114 

230 

719 

245  | 

10 

4 ! 1,294  | 

i 91 

92 

52 

no  | 

23 

38 

330 

1,624 

Total  in  ’40 

908 

1,119 

1,444 

871 

306 

6 ! 4,651 

900 

1,057  | 

868  |771  | 

417 

o 

4,015 

8,669 

Table  WT —Exhibiting  the  census  of  the  free  colored  persons  in  Massci - 
cliusetts , in  1840,  by  counties. 


Counties. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

1 

Under  10  years. 

10  and  under  24. 

24  and  under  36.  j 

36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100.  ! 

! 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  males. 

Under  10  years. 

10  and  under  24. 

j 24  and  under  36. 

J 36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 

j 100  and  upwards. 

Total  females. 

Total. 

Suffolk 

205 

212 

621 

319 

49 

] 

1,407 

211 

254 

279 

216 

71 

• 

1,031 

2,43S 

Essex 

56 

~59 

56 

45 

17 



233 

; 63 

52 

63 

57 

39 

— 

274 

507 

Middlesex  - 

63 

70 

77 

47 

28 



285 

56 

53 

34 

38 

27 

| 

208 

493 

Worcester 

68 

71 

46 

47 

29 



261 

77 

80 

72 

54 

29 

i 

3\2 

573 

Hampshire 

30 

39 

10 

17 

9 

1 

106 

24 

32 

10 

23  j 

6 

— 

95 

201 

Hampden  - 

35 

48 

35 

22 

12 

— 

152 

41 

48 

31 

29  1 

11 

— 

160' 

312 

F ranklin  - 

8 

21 

12 

5 

5 

1 

52 

4 

13 

6 

7 

6 

— 

36 

88 

Berkshire  - 

178 

199 

108 

102 

65 

0 

654 

168 

170 

112 

101 

72 

1 

624 

1,278 

Norfolk  - 

11 

19 

12 

| 10 

11 



63 

17 

33 

12 

21 

13 

1 

97 

160 

Bristol 

122 

121 

246 

104 

33 



626 

121 

159 

157 

110 

58 

— 

605 

1,231 

Plymouth  - 

44 

40 

29 

31 

16 

1 

161 

45 

41 

38 

40 

28 

— 

192 

353 

Barnstable  - 

52 

63 

43 

40 

20 

— 

218 

51 

59 

28 

43 

38 

— 

219 

437 

Dukes 



12 





1 

! — 

13 

— 

3 

2 

1 

1 

— 

7 

20 

Nantucket 

36 

145 

149 

82 

11 

— 

423 

22 

GO 

24 

31 

18 

— 

155 

578 

Total  in  ’40 

908 

1,119 

1,444 

871 

306 

6 

4,654 

900 

1,057 

868 

771 

417 

2 

4,015 

8,669 
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Table  V — Exhibiting  the  census  of  the  free  colored  population  of 
six  counties , in  1830. 


Counties. 

Males. 

FEMALES. 

Under  10  years.  1 

10  and  under  24. 

24  and  under  36. 

36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  males. 

Under  10  years. 

10  and  under  24. 

24  and  under  36. 



36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  females. 

1 

Total. 

Suffolk 

178 

173 

250 

209 

60 

870 

194 

259 

278 

210 

71 

1 

1,013 

1,883 

Worcester 

37 

52 

31 

19 

25 



164 

47 

67 

35 

33 

22 



204 

368 

Berkshire  - 

156 

118 

82 

86 

42 



484 

142 

136 

105 

73 

50 

1 

507 

991 

Bristol 

118 

141 

105 

77 

24 



465 

L06 

115 

103 

85 

53 

l 

463 

928 

Barnstable  - 

9 

37 

16 

5 

7 

4 

78 

15 

42 

12 

11 

9 

1 

90 

168 

Nantucket 

22 

41 

33 

26 

10 

— 

132 

31 

40 

44 

22 

10 

— 

147 

279 

Total  in  *30 

520 

562 

517 

422 

168 

4 

2,193 

535 

659 

577 

434 

215 

4 

2,424 

4,617 

Increase  in 

ten  years  - 

141 

249 

696 

272 

39 

— 1 

1,396 

115 

123 

95 

121 

71 

—3 

522 

1,918 

Total  in  ’40 

661 

811 

1,213 

694 

207 

3 

3,589 

650 

782 

672 

555 

286 

1 

2,946 

6,535 

Table  VI — Exhibiting  the  census  of  the  free  colored  population  of 
six  counties , in  1840. 


Counties. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

| Under  10  years. 

10  and  under  24. 

24  and  under  36. 

36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  males. 

Under  10  years. 

1 

| 10  and  under  24. 

8 

U 

3 

9 

SJ 

36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  females. 

TotaL 

1 

Suffolk 

205 

212 

621 

319 

49 

1 

1,407 

211 

254 

279 

216 

71 

1,031 

2.438 

Worcester 

68 

71 

46 

47 

29 

— 

261 

77 

80 

72 

*4 

29 



312 

573 

Berkshire  - 

178 

199 

108 

102 

65 

2 

654 

168 

170 

112 

1J1 

72 

1 

624 

1,278 

Bristol 

122 

121 

246 

104 

33 



626 

121 

159 

157 

;io 

58 



605 

1,231 

Barnstable  - 

52 

63 

43 

40 

20 

— 

218 

51 

59 

28 

43 

38 



219 

437 

Nantucket 

36 

145 

149 

82 

11 

— 

423 

22 

60 

24  1 

31 

18 

— 

155 

578 

Total 

661 

811 

1,213 

694 

207 

3 

3,589 

650 

| 

782 

672  ji 

555 

286 

1 

2,946 

6,535 

Table  VII — Exhibiting  a comparative  view  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  eight  counties  which  decreased  from  1830  to  1840. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Under  1 0 years. 

10  and  under  24. 

24  and  under  36. 

36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  males. 

Under  10  years. 

10  and  under  24. 

24  and  under  36. 

36  and  under  55. 

55  and  under  100. 

100  and  upwards. 

Total  females. 

Total. 

14  counties 
J in  1830  - 
i 6 counties  in 
1 1830 

8 counties  in 
| 1830 

794 

520 

889 

562 

1 

517 

626 

422 

316 

168 

10 

4 

3,360 

2,193 

Lo9 

535 

965 

659 

816 

577 

661 

434 

394 

215 

40 

4 

3,685 

2,424 

7,045 

4,617 

274 

327 

1 

208  204 
1 

148 

6 

1,167 

274 

306 

239 

227 

179 

36 

1,261 

2,428 

20 
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Table  VII — Continued. 


14  counties 
in  1840  - 

908 

1,119 

1,444 

871 

306 

6 

4,654 

900 

1,057 

868 

771 

417 

2 

4,015 

8,669 

6 counties  in 
1840 

661 

811 

1,213 

694 

207 

3 

3,589 

650 

782 

672 

555 

286 

1 

2,946 

6,535 

8 counties  in 
1840 

247 

308 

231 

177 

99 

3 

1,065 

250 

275 

196 

216 

131 

1 

1,069 

2,134 

Decrease  of 
8 counties 
in  10  years 

27 

19 

*23 

27 

49 

3 

102 

24 

31 

43 

11 

48 

35 

192 

294 

Table  VIII — Exhibiting  a comparative  view  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  six  counties  which  increased  from  1830  to  1840. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

. 

CD 

o 

rO 

CD 

kO 

o 

o 

4 

d 

CO 

O 

U 

d 

U 

u 

Ft 

u 

O) 

a, 

2 

V 

O 

'd 

Oh 

a 

0 

s 

o 

d 

0 

0 

a 

& 

d 

d 

g 

d 

d 

3 

d 

u 

n3 

4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d 

3 

cfl 

-g 

G 

C3 

03 

0 

© 

o 

o 

& 

55 

to 

CO 

s 

o 

H 

& 

O 

cS 

CD 

CO 

lO 

kD 

o 

H 

Eh 

Census  of  6 

counties  in 
1830  - - i 

520 

562 

517  ■ 

422 

168 

4 

2,193 

535 

659 

577 

434 

215 

4 

2,424 

4,617 

Census  of 

Worcester 
and  Barn- 
stable in 

1830  - - 
Census  of  4 
counties  - 
\ 

46 

89 

47 

24 

32 

4 

242 

62 

109 

47 

44 

31 

1 

294 

536 

474 

473 

470  ; 

398 

136 

— 

1,951 

473 

550 

530 

390 

184 

3 : 

2,130 

4,081 

Increase  of 

Worcester 
and  Barn- 
stable in  10 

474 

years  - - 
Census  of 

74 

45 

42 

63 

17 

—4 

237 

66 

30 

53 

53 

36 

— 1 

237 

Worcester 
and  Barn- 
stable in 
1840  - - 

120 

134 

89 

87 

49 

— 

479 

128 

139 

100 

97 

67 

— 

531 

1,010 

Census  of  6 

counties  in 
1840  - - 

661 

811 

1,213 

694 

207 

3 

3,589 

650 

782 

672 

555 

286 

1 

2,946 

6,535 

Census  of 

Worcester 
and  Barn- 
stable in 

1,010 

1840  - - 
Census  of  4 
counties  in 

120 

134 

89 

87 

49 

— 

479 

128 

139 

100 

97 

67 

— 

531 

541 

677 

1,124 

607 

158 

3 

3,110 

522 

643 

572 

458 

219 

1 

2,415 

5,525 

1840  - - 
Census  of  4 

counties  in 

2,130 

4,081 

1830  - - 
Increase  of 
4 counties 

474 

473 

470 

398 

136 

— 

1,951 

473 

550 

530 

390 

184 

3 

285 

1,444 

in  10  years 

67 

204 

654 

209 

22 

3 

1,159 

49 

93 

42 

'68 

35 

—2 

1845.] 
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Table  IX — Exhibiting  a comparative  view  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  four  counties  of  Suffolk , Berkshire,  Bristol , and  Nantucket, 
from  1830  to  ]840.* 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

8 

to 

to 

© 

O 

HP 

g 

8 

tO 

to 

© 

o 

4 

P 

« 

u 

V 

% 

w 

<v 

U 

s 

u 

t 

s 

P 

"p 

S' 

P 

HP 

p 

HP 

p 

3 

s 

P 

s 

P 

3 

3 

HP 

HP 

hp 

p 

S-4 

HP 

Hp 

HP 

HP 

g 

p 

P 

c xi 

9 

p 

P 

P 

3 

73 

C0 

p 

P 

o 

CM 

CO 

CO 

3 

O 

o 

O 

Eh 

P 

© 

CO 

CO 

3 

o 

o 

o 

Eh 

o 

Eh 

Census  of  4 

counties  in 
1830  - - 

474 

473 

470 

398 

136 

1,951 

473 

550 

530 

390 

184 

3 

2,130 

4,081 

Increase  of 

4 counties 

in  10  years 
Census  of  4 
counties  in 

67 

204 

654 

209 

22 

3 

1,159 

49 

93 

42 

68 

35 

—2 

285 

1,444 

1840  - - 

511 

677 

1,124 

1 

607 

158 

3 

3,110 

522 

643 

572 

458 

| 219 

1 

2,415 

5,525 

Census  of 

Berkshire 
andBristol 
in  1830  - 

274 

259 

187 

163 

66 

949 

248 

251 

208 

158 

103 

2 

970 

1,919 

Increase  of 

Berkshire 
and  Bris- 
tol in  10 

years  - - 
Census  of 
Berkshire 

26 

61 

167 

43 

32 

2 

331 

41 

78 

61 

53 

27 

— : l 

259 

590 

1 

andBristol 

in  1840  - 

300 

320 

354 

206 

98 

2 

1,280 

289 

329 

269211 

1 

130  | 

l 

1,229 

2,509 

Census  of 

Suffolk  & 
Nantucket 

in  1830  - 
Increase  of 

200 

214 

283 

235 

70 

1,002 

225 

299 

322 

232 

81 

l 

1,160 

2,162 

Suffolk  & 
Nantucket 

in  10  years 
Census  of 
Suffolk  &. 

41 

143 

487 

166 

—10 

1 

828 

8 

15 

—19 

15 

8 

— l 

26 

854 

Nantucket 
in  1840  - 

241 

357 

770 

1 

401 

60 

1 

1,830 

233 

314 

303 

247  1 

89 

1,186 

3,016 

* Editorial  Note. — We  trust  no  person  will  be  deterred  from  a careful  examina- 
tion of  this  and  the  preceding  and  following  tables.  They  are  not  mere  dry  calculation, 
but  contain  unanswerable  argument.  We  have  given  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present 
number  to  this  very  able  and  interesting  article,  and  we  are  sure' that  our  readers  will 
not  fail  to  give  it  a careful  perusal.  It  is  not  an  article  to  be  merely  read ; it  ought  to  be 
studied;  its  various  bearings  duly  considered,  its  moral  lessons  treasured  up.  It  is  re- 
plete with  instruction.  It  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  a peculiar  genius  as  its  au- 
thor. There  is  perhaps  only  one  man  in  a generation  who  would  or  could  prepare  such 
an  article.  On  this  account,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  our  readers  that  they  will 
find  in  its  construction  and  mode  of  argument,  something  entirely  original  and  unique ! 

We  should  like  to  know  what  the  intelligent  colored  people  of  Massachusetts  will  say 
when  they  have  read  it.  Will  some  one  of  them  tell  us  what  conclusions  it  forces  upon 
them  I What  line  of  conduct  it  points  out  to  them,  as  indispensable,  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  themselves  and  their  race  ? 
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Table  X — Exhibiting  a comparative  view  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  with  those  of  the  other  twelve 
counties^ from  1830  to  1840. 


Increase  of 
14  counties 
in  10  years 
Increase  of 
12  counties 
Increase  of 
Suffolk  & 
Nantucket 


230 

87 


719  245 
232  79 


143  487 


166 


-10 


3 

o 

1,294 

4S6 


828 


FEMALES. 


15  19 


15 


—38 

—37 


330 

304 


1,624 

770 


854 


Census  of 14 

( 

counties  in 
1830  - - 

794 

889 

725 

626 

316 

10 

! 3,360 

809 

965 

816 

661 

394 

40 

3,685 

7,045 

Census  of 

! 

Suffolk  &. 
Nantucket 

in  1830  - 
Census  of 12 
counties  in 

(200 

214 

283 

235 

70 

— 

1 1,002 

225 

299 

322 

232 

81 

l 

1,160 

2,162 

1 

1830  - - 

594 

675 

442 

391 

246 

10 

2,358 

584 

666 

494 

1 

429 

313 

39 

2,525 

4,883 

Census  of 14 

counties  in 
1840  - - 

908 

1,119 

1,444 

871 

306 

6 

4,654 
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IRcport  of  11  cn.  J.  13.  pi nnty’s  tour  iit  11  mu  (Cnglani). 


Windsor,  Connecticut, 

August  11/A,  1843. 

Rev.  Wm.  McLain  : — Dear  Sir  : 
Your  letter  from  the  Valley  met  me  at 
Hanover  and  was  cheering.  A day  or  II 
two  since  I received  a copy  of  the 
African  Repository,  (August  number,)  lj 
and  must  most  heartily  thank  you  for  i! 
the  excellent  articles  with  which  it 
abounds.  Indeed  I think  the  July  and 
August  numbers  among  the  very  best 
ever  issued.  The  good  tidings  from 
Mr.  Waldo,  of  Massachusetts,  came  at 
a most  opportune  season,  and  I hope; 
his  example  will  be  effective  on  many  I 
who  have  property  to  dispose  of  at 
their  death. 

My  tour  through  New  England 
was  not  as  productive  of  immediate  | 
results  as  I anticipated ; owing,  first, 
to  a want  of  suitable  plan  and  pre- 
vious notices,  and  still  more  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  Agents  were  expected 
to  call,  and  this  was  made  an  excuse  , 
for  putting  off  collections. 

1 have,  however,  delivered  many  ' 
addresses  to  large  audiences,  and 
trust  no  little  renewal  of  confidence 
will  be  the  result.  The  following 
is  a brief  synopsis  of  my  summer 
tour: 

From  Philadelphia  to  Guilford, 
employed  two  days,  and  I rested  there 
one  Sabbath,  leaving  my  wife  and 
Agnes.  I then  by  public  conveyance 
hastened  to  Boston  to  the  Anniver- 
sary meeting.  No  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  any  but  the  one  meet- 
ing, and  the  whole  week  was  thus 
used  up  in  idleness,  except  my  activi- 
ty in  Marlboro’  Chapel  in  opposition 
to'  the  infidel  Abolitionism  of  that 
place. 

On  Saturday,  I proceeded  to  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  according  to 
previous  arrangements,  where  I 
preached  on  Sabbath,  in  the  South 
Church,  and  lectured  three  limes  on 
colonization,  assisting  in  the  reorgani- 


zation of  the  State  Society.  In  Judge 
Upham,  I found  a warm  and  active 
friend  of  our  cause,  in  whose  family 
I was  hospitably  entertained  nearly  a 
week. 

On  Wednesday,  he  accompanied 
me  to  Manchester,  and  aided  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a lecture  there 
on  my  way  Friday.  In  both  of  those 
places  I received  some  little  aid,  and 
in  Manchester  was  informed  that  a 
society  should  be  formed.  On  Satur- 
day I returned  to  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, and  improved  the  Sabbath  in  a 
sermon,  in  Dr.  Hawe’s  church,  which, 
on  the  subsequent  Monday,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a lecture  on  colonization. 
Brother  Gallaudett  and  Mr.  Hosmer, 
seemed  to  rejoice  that  so  much  had 
j been  yielded,  as  to  secure  an  audience 
from  Dr.  H.’s  congregation,  with  his 
consent. 

My  wife  came  on  from  Guilford, 
and  met  me  there,  and  owing  to  her 
| ill  health  and  desire  to  secure  the 
medical  advice  of  an  old  friend,  Dr. 
j Pierson,  of  Windsor,  I was  detained 
j from  meeting  my  intended  visits  to 
| N.  London  and  Norwich,  the  preced- 
j ing  Sabbath.  J am  happy  to  say 
that  the  prescriptions  then  received 
| have  had  a most  beneficial  effect,  and 
a terrible  erysipelas  is  almost  cured. 

The  next  Tuesday,  June  17th,  I 
met  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, and  after  two  days’  stay 
there,  obtained  an  audience  of  five 
minutes.  This  was  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted debate  on  abolitionism,  which 
occupied  a whole  day,  and  even  this 
was  objected  to  by  a zealous  young 
abolitionist  by  the  name  of  Birney  : 
a poor  commentary, I thought, on  their 
boasted  love  of  freedom  of  speech. 

The  following  week  I met  the 
General  Association  of  Mass.,  and  ad- 
dressed them  about  ten  minutes.  In 
both  of  these  cases  I have  no  doubt 
good  was  done  in  a double  way — 1st, 
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by  keeping  colonization  in  its  class 
among  the  objects  ofChristian  benevo- 
lence— 2d,  diffusing  some  encourag- 
ing information  among  a large  class 
of  influential  men. 

Between  these  two  meetings,  I 
spent  the  Sabbath  at  N.  London,  and  j 
gave  two  or  three  lectures  with  ap- 
parent acceptance.  Rev.  Mr.  Norton 
was  there  for  the  Evangelical  society, 
and  had  the  field  before  me.  So  1 
had  the  experience  of  the  scriptural 
blessing — “ it  is  more  blessed  to  give  1 
than  to  receive!”  From  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Assembly,  I proceed- 
ed to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  Lowell,  ; 
where  1 obtained  access  to  the  pulpit 
of  the  three  Orthodox  Congregational  ; 
churches,  and  lectured  in  the  City 
Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  This  was  on  the  eve  of 
July  4th,  and  raining  at  that;  so  that 
several  causes  operated  to  thin  my 
audience. 

On  Monday  I went  to  Andover ; at 
2 P.  M.  addressed  the  theological 
students,  and  7 P.  M.  the  citizens 
and  others  in  the  church.  I was  most 
cordially  received  by  Dr.  Woods, 
and  the  faculty  generally,  and  es- 
pecially by  our  long  tried  friend  S. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Seminary,  foimerly  of  Concord, 
N.  Hampshire. 

Friday,  the  4th  July,  I made  an  ad- 
dress in  the  Central  church  Boston,  j 
according  to  an  arrangement  pre-  I 
viously  made  with  Mr.  Tracy.  Satur-  I 
day,  I made  out  a series  of  appoint-  ; 
ments  for  the  next  week,  and  agreed  j 
with  Dr.  Woods  to  go  as  far  east  as  | 
Bangor.  He  undertaking  to  send  ap-  j 
pointments  for  a week  in  Maine. 

The  Sabbath  was  passed  at  New- 
buryport,  and  with  access  to  nearly 
all  the  Congregational  churches,  and 
one  of  the  Methodist.  Monday  after- 
noon I met  the  Ladies’  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  lectured  to 
not  a large  audience  in  the  City 
Hall. 

Our  friend,  Wm,  Caldwell,  Esq., 


formerly  of  N.  Orleans,  undertook  to 
raise  $200  ; and  the  ladies  felt  en- 
couraged to  undertake  more  than  they 
accomplished  last  year.  Tuesday 
evening  I lectured  in  Exeter;  Mon- 
: day,  in  Portsmouth  ; Friday,  in  Do- 
I ver  ; and  on  Saturday,  proceeded  to 
I Portland,  Maine,  where  I made  suc- 
cessful arrangements  for  the  Sabbath  ; 
preaching  for  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight,  in  the 
morning,  and  on  African  missions  for 
Rev.  Mr.  Chickering  and  Condit, 
j afternoon  and  evening.  Monday 
! evening  I lectured  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
! considerable  interest  excited.  By 
the  Christian  Mirror  of  that  week,  a 
j copy  of  which  I send  with  this,  you 
will  see  the  course  of  my  argument. 

Tuesday  evening  I went  to  Bow- 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  and  lec- 
tured to  a large  audience.  President 
Woods,  had,  however,  been  so  busily 
occupied  that  no  farther  arrangements 
were  made  for  Bath,  Augusta,  and 
Bangor,  as  I had  arranged  to  have 
provided.  1 therefore  returned  and 
spent  the  week  and  following  Sabbath 
lecturing  in  Portland,  and  as  a result, 
I sent  you  word  that  the  ladies  of  Mr. 
Chickering’s  church  had  constitu- 
ted him  a life  member  of  the  Ameri-' 
can  Col.  Society.  The  next  week, 
the  ladies  of  brother  Condit’s  church 
constituted  him  a life  member.  Be- 
| sides  this,  through  the  active  efforts  of 
I our  decided  friend,  Mr.  Eben  Steel, 

I more  than  a hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
| were  secured,  as  you  will  perceive 
I in  my  acknowledgment.  (I  neglected 
: to  say  that  at  Andover,  Mass.,  the  Pro- 
fessors and  a few  citizens  made  up  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  our 
cause.) 

After  leaving  Portland,  I rusticated 
a week  on  my  way  to  commence- 
ment at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
and  breathed  the  pure  air  of  Mount 
Washington.  On  my  arrival  at  Hano- 
ver, the  place  seemed  beset  with  ex- 
citements. Kendall’s  Brass  Band  from 
Boston — levees,  tea-parties,  Ole  Bull, 
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and  the  menagerie,  were  too  much  for  || 
a poor  colonization  agent;  neverthe- j 
less,  by  driving  my  old  horse  77  miles  | 
one  day,  1 arrived  in  season  to  get  one 
lecture  to  a good  audience  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  had  opportunity  of  con- 
versation with  many  gentlemen  from 
various  portions  of  New  England. 

I sent  an  appointment  for  a lecture 
to  Lebanon  and  Windsor,  but  owing 
to  adverse  causes,  no  provisions 
were  made  and  no  house  lighted.  On 
arriving  at  Windsor,  I decided,  as  no 
other  appointment  was  out  until 
Sabbath  at  Keen,  that  I would  stay  a 
day  and  hold  a meeting.  The  Court 
House  contained  a fine  audience,  and 
I doubt  not  some  aid  will  reach  you 
from  there.  Saturday  I proceeded  to 
Keen,  and  in  brother  Barstow’s 
church,  at  5j  P.  M.,  Sabbath,  lectured 
a large  audience  collected  from  all  I 
the  congregations.  Brother  B.,  for  jj 
many  years  our  unwavering  friend, 
will,  I think,  feel  that  the  way  is  now 
opened  for  him  to  proceed  with  his 
annual  collections. 

Monday  evening  I lectured  at 
Warwick,  Mass. — Tuesday  evening 
at  Amherst — on  Wednesday  even- 
ing I proceeded  to  Northampton,  but  II 
found  no  notice  of  a lecture.  Thurs-  | 
day  evening,  lectured  in  Springfield,  i 
and  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
from  one  of  our  warmest  friends,  that  j 
we  might  depend  on  $500  from  him,  il 


he  hoped,  before  the  close  of  1846. 
The  ladies  are  now  busily  at  work 
preparing  for  a fair.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  though  on  a furlough,  I 
have  made  the  summer  one  of  hard 
work.  On  one  Sabbath  in  Lowell, 
I addressed  three  Sabbath  schools, 
and  preached  three  Sermons — the 
next  Sabbath,  in  Newburyport,  I ad- 
dressed the  Sabbath  schools,  and 
preached  four  times  ; and  the  next 
Sabbath,  at  Portland,  I preached  three 
times,  and  addressed  one  Sabbath 
school.  A large  portion  of  my  time 
has  been  spent  in  addressing  special 
audiences,  not  for  money,  but  as  a 
seed  of  truth  and  influence.  Thus  at 
the  anniversary  week  in  Boston, 
Concord,  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts, Bowdoin 
College,  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Dartmouth  College,  Amherst 
College,  4th  July,  Boston,  &c.,  &c. 

I allude  to  these  facts  to  explain 
my  comparitively  small  collections. 
Much,  too,  has  been  promised,  which 
j!  I have  not  received,  and  which,  either 
I directly  or  indirectly,  will,  I trust, 

' reach  you.  I expect  to  spend  a week 
here,  and  then  ten  days  in  Guilford, 
and  be  prepared  by  September  1st 
to  start  for  the  winter  tour  south. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  at  Guilford, 
and,  until  then,  adieu. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  PINNEY. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.], 

6 r e a t <3  r i t a in  a n $ t b c r i a . 

We  have  already  expressed  the  ij  Africa,  purchased  an  eligible  and 
opinion  that  Liberia  is  entitled  by  the  j somewhat  extended  territory,  orga- 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  be  j nized  themselves  into  a Republican 
regarded  as  a sovereign  and  indepen-  j government,  and  are  earnestly  en- 
dent  political  State ; but  not  as  yet  ||  gaged  in  improving  their  condition, 
has  she  been  so  acknowledged  by  by  the  various  methods  and  employ- 
any  nation — not  even  by  our  own.  j ments  of  a civilized  people.  They 
A small  community  of  enterprizing  I;  are  particularly  intent  upon  making 
free  colored  men  from  the  United  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  and 
States  have  emigrated  to  Western  ! upon  increasing  their  commerce,  and 
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enlarging  the  bounds  of  their  politi- 
cal authority.  They  occupy  a region 
of  coast  which  has  been  the  resort 
of  merchants  and  traders  of  many 
nations,  for  long  periods,  and  especi- 
ally along  which  the  English  have, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  prosecuted, 
with  various  tribes,  a commerce  of 
very  considerable  value.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
occasional  difficulties  should  arise  be- 
tween old  English  traders,  claiming 
the  rights  of  free  traffic  at  certain 
points  on  the  ground  of  ancient  con- 
cessions from  native  African  chiefs, 

' and  the  Liberian  government,  claim- 
ing jurisdiction  over  districts  embrac- 
ing the  same  points.  Whether  the 
English  Commander,  Jones,  in  his 
letter  to  Governor  Roberts,  intended 
to  object  to  the  exaction  of  import 
duties  from  British  vessels  at  these 
points  only , (for  he  says,  “ these  ob- 
servations have  a particular  reference 
to  the  disputes  at  Grand  Bassa,”)  or 
whether  he  intended  to  make  the  ob- 
jection general,  applying  to  all  parts 
of  the  colony,  is  not  quite  clear  to 
our  minds.  The  latter,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  interpretation 
put  upon  his  language  by  the  Liberi- 
an government,  and  also  by  the  wri- 
ter of  the  very  interesting  letter  which 
we  subjoin.  If  this  interpretation  is 
correct — if  British  traders  are  hence- 
forth to  be  sustained  in  refusing  the 
payment  of  duties  to  the  colony — 
we  readily  concede  that  it  is  a mea- 
sure of  great  and  unnecessary  severi- 
ty, however  it  may  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment is  courteously  invited  to 
represent  its  character,  views  and 
wishes,  to  the  government  of  Her 
Majesty  ; in  other  words,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  the  language,  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  existing  difficulties  between 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects  and  the  co- 
lony. It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 


Liberia  as  a State,  will  be  fully  ac- 
knowledged by  any  nation,  until  its 
true  character  shall  be  officially  made 
known  to  such  nation,  and  this  ac- 
knowledgement duly  and  properly 
sought.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
just  interpretation,  or  real  object,  of 
the  letter  of  Commander  Jones,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  present  controversies 
with  British  subjects  is  to  be  secured 
by  the  prosecution,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Liberia,  of  wise  and 
vigorous  measures  to  obtain  from 
England  and  other  countries  a full  re- 
cognition of  all  its  rights  as  a free 
and  independent  State.  Mr.  Wheaton, 
in  his  work  on  the  law  of  nations, 
says  : 

“ This  question  (of  National  Inde- 
pendence) must  be  determined  by  the 
sovereign  legislative  or  executive 
power  of  these  other  states,  and  not  by 
any  subordinate  authority,  or  by  the 
private  judgment  of  these  individual 
subjects.  Until  the  independence  of 
the  new  State  has  been  acknowledg- 
ed, either  by  the  Foreign  State , where 
its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in  question , 
or  by  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try  of  which  it  was  before  a Pro- 
vince, courts  of  justice  and  private 
individuals  are  bound  to  consider 
the  ancient  stale  of  things  as  remain- 
ing unaltered .” 

It  may  be  that  the  John  Seys  was 
seized  in  the  way  of  reprisal  for  the 
taking  of  property  or  exacting  of 
fines  from  British  subjects  refusing 
to  pay  port  charges  at  Grand  Bassa, 
on  the  grounds  of  a right  of  free 
trade  to  that  point  obtained  before  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  ; or  what 
is  quite  as  probable  (and  which,  we 
are  told  by  one  who  was  on  the  coast 
at  the  time,  was  the  fact,)  that  she 
was  captured  by  a subordinate  British 
officer  newly  arrived  on  the  coast, 
and  of  course  with  little  experience 
of  his  duties,  as  a vessel  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  the  slave  trade. 
It  may  be  that  the  seizure  is  to  be 
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viewed  as  connected  with  the  diffi-  n general  humanity,  to  interpose  its 
culties  at  Grand  Bassa  alone.  But  j good  offices  to  secure  respect  for  the 
on  this  point  we  must  be  content  to  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of 
wait  for  further  developments.  ||  Liberia. 

The  claim  of  the  Liberians  to  sove- 1|  We  annex  the  letter  above  alluded 
reign  rights  and  authority,  is  not  to,  from  an  American  gentleman  on 
based  mainly  upon  the  purchase  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  dated- 
territory  by  the  Colonization  Socie-  I 

ty,  nor  derived  from  that  Society,  j July  5,  1845. 

but  on  this  fact,  that  as  a community  ! Cn  our  arrival  at  Cape  Mesurado, 

living  on  their  own  soil,  no  other  na-  l was  informed  by  the  Governor  of 
tion  having  the  right  or  exercising  the  capture  of  the  colonial  schooner 
the  right  of  government  over  them,  “ John  Seys  ” by  the  boats  of  a 
they  claim,  from  obvious  necessity  as  1 British  man-of-war;  an  account  of 
well  as  propriety , and  exercise  the  which  you  will  see  in  the  papers  I 
right  of  self-government.  They  are 
a political  body,  well  organized,  with 


enclose. 

During  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Buchanan,  the  rights  of  this 
little  community  were  always  re- 
spected and  acknowledged  by  the 
Britisli  officers  on  this  station.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  besides  being  Governor, 
was  also  United  States  Agent  for  re- 


good laws,  tribunals  of  justice,  sanc- 
tioned and  sanctified  by  the  recognis-  ! 
ed  and  venerated  worship  and  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity. 

There  is,  then,  an  open  and  plain  i 
path  for  the  government  of  Liberia, 
and  for  those  who  seek  its  permanen-  captured  Africans.  He  was  there- 
cy  and  prosperity.  Let  Liberia,  by  fore  an  officer  of  our  government, 
a solemn  and  formal  act,  announce  hi  official  communications  addressed 
her  independence.  Let  the  American  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Colonization  Society  respond  une-  as  also  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  Li- 
quivocally  to  such  annunciation.  Let  beria  was  called  an  United  States 
the  documents,  duly  certified  of  this  1 Agency.  This  term  was  considered 


proceeding,  be  presented  to  the  Brit- 
ish, as  well  as  to  other  governments. 
Let  our  own  Executive  follow  up 


by  the  British  government,  and  their 
officials,  as  equivalent  to  Colony. — 
They  considered  that  Liberia  was 


the  negotiations  so  well  commenced,  under  the  protection  of  our  govern- 
to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  and  ment,  in  a mode  something  similar 
other  European  powers,  a just  and  to  the  British  protection  over  the  Io- 


friendly  recognition  of  the  rights, 
and  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  settlements  of  Liberia. 

We  are  aware  of  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  positive  and  decided  ac- 
tion on  this  subject  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, yet  while  the  independence 
of  Liberia  is  only  tacitly  and  not 


nian  Isles  ; and  that  any  interference 
on  their  part  would  be  noticed  by  the 
United  States.  Hence  the  respect  in- 
variably shown  Governor  Buchanan, 
and  the  colony  under  his  care.  The 
flag  was  occasionally  saluted  by 
British  ships  of  war  anchoring  at 
Monrovia,  and  letters  were  addressed 


formally  recognised,  the  Government  to  Mr.  Buchanan  by  the  British  au- 
of  this  Union  certainly  owes  it  to  thorities  at  Sierra  Leone  as  Gover- 


itself,  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
country,  to  the  daring  and  enterpris- 
ing colored  men  who  have  gone  forth 
from  this  country  to  build  up  a new 
Christian  State  in  Africa,  to  our  com- 
fnercial  interests,  and  to  the  cause  of 


nor  of  Liberia.  On  the  late  English 
charts,  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  admiralty,  “ Liberia  ” is  placed 
in  large  capitals  on  its  location.  A 
number  of  small  craft  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  enterprise  of  the  co- 
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lonists  for  the  purpose  of  trading  \ 
along  the  coast.  These  vessels  were  j 
often  fallen  in  with  by  British  cruis-  jj 
ers,  and  their  flag  always  respected,  jj 
The  stripes  and  cross  were  as  well  |j 
known  along  the  whole  coast  from  [ 
Goree  to  Cape  Palmas,  as  the  stripes  jj 
and  stars  ; and  no  attempt  was  ever  |j 
made  to  interfere  with  their  little  tra- 
ding voyages,  so  long  as  it  ivas  sap-  j| 
posed  that  Liberia  was  a colony  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  happy  delusion  (for  the  | 
poor  emigrants)  the  British  Govern- 
ment remained,  until  a petition  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  Colonization 
Society  to  obtain  assistance  in  their 
benevolent  course.  This  petition 
was  reported  against  by  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  it  is  plainly  stated,  that  the  jj 
Colony  of  Liberia  is  altogether  a pri-  i 
vate  enterprise;  and  that  however 
the  Government  may  sympathise  j 
with,  yet  it  cannot  constitutionally  ' 
grant  it  any  aid  ; — that  in  fact  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  plant  colonies  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  own  territory  ; 
at  home. 

Ever  since  it  was  observed  that  j 
Liberia  would  sustain  itself,  the  Brit-  ! 
ish  Government  has  viewed  it  with  a 1 
jealous  eye.  It  was  too  near  their  i 
own  possessions  on  this  coast,  and  j 
its  democratic  institutions  might  and  ! 
would  infect  (in  time)  their  own  peo- 
ple. So  long  as  it  was  supposed  to 
be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  our 
government,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
interfere  with  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges ; but  the  instant  it  is  known 
that  these  poor  people  must  look  to 
God  alone  for  support,  an  order  is  sent  j 
out  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  j 
for  Foreign  Affairs  directing  that  no 
port  charges,  light  duty,  or  tariff,  shall 
be  paid  by  British  vessels  in  any  i 
part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  I 
Colonization  Society.  It  is  not  to  ! 
be  respected,  or  treated  with  more  j 
consideration  than  any  of  the  savage  I 
segro  tribes  along  the  coast.  A Brit-  ' 


ish  officer  informs  them  that  they  are 
not  an  acknowledged  nation,  there- 
fore have'  no  right  to  navigate  the 
ocean — not  even  along  their  own 
shores  ; and  their  flag  cannot  and 
will  not  be  respected.  A vessel  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  colonists  has 
been  seized  in  one  of  their  own  ports, 
and  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  for  adjudi- 
cation, where  she  will, without  doubt, 
be  condemned,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  magnanimous  vi$ws  of  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what 
are  these  people  to  do  ? Emigrating 
from  a country  where  their  color  is 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  their 
ever  being  placed  on  a level  with  their 
fellow  beings — after  enduring  priva- 
tions and  hardships  incident  to  a set- 
tlement in  a wilderness  in  a bad  cli- 
mate, surrounded  with  savages— 
after  having  in  a measure,  overcome 
not  only  these  difficulties,  but  one  of 
far  more  importance,  that  of  learn- 
ing to  provide  for  themselves  against 
all  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  education,  urged  to  this 
course  by  a most  respectable  part  of 
our  people , to  whom  can  they  look 
for  protection  but  to  the  United  States! 

Great  Britain  professes  to  be  a hu- 
mane and  Christian  nation.  Have 
these  people  no  claims  upon  the 
magnanimity  of  that  government  * 
They  have  destroyed  the  slave  trade 
entirely  from  Half  Cape  Mount  River 
to  Grand  Bassa — the  vilest  part  of 
the  coast  for  this  traffic  before  their 
settlement.  They  have  missionaries 
upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior, teaching  the  native  children  to 
read  and  write.  Persons  educated  at 
this  colony  are  scattered  along  the 
coast  doing  good,  (I  saw  at  the 
Gaboon,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a 
young  man  educated  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas, setting  type  and  printing  books, 
under  the  directions  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  the  Empongui  language, 
the  dialect  of  that  country.  They 
have  constructed  two  light-houses, 
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one  at  Cape  Mesurado  and  the  other 
at  Cape  Palmas,  for  the  benefit  of 
vessels  passing  in  the  night,  for 
which  they  can  receive  nothing — and 
they  are  endeavoring  to  show  practi- 
cally, what  British  philanthropists 
desire  and  believe,  that  the  colored 
race  can  be  exalted  to  an  equality 
with  the  whites. 

I strongly  suspect  that  the  little 
trading  vessels  belonging  to  the  co- 
lony interfere  with  the  British  mer- 
chant ; as  they  can  afford  to  pay 
better  prices  for  the  palm  oil,  cam- 
wood and  ivory  of  the  natives.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  condescended  to  notice 
them.  Great  Britain  certainly  de- 
serves credit  for  her  consistency. 
The  policy  which  governed  her 
counsels  two  hundred  years  ago,  is 
still  the  same.  Magnanimity,  justice, 
Christianity  itself,  are  to  be  sacrific- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  English  traders. 

Great  Britain  has  probably  anoth- 
er object  in  view,  viz  : to  prevent  an 
outlet  for  our  free  colored  population. 
No  matter  how  degraded  they  may 
be,  they  must  remain  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord  in  our  southern 
States,  and,  if  possible,  weaken  our 
Union. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
not  our  duty  as  a nation  to  devise 
» some  mode  to  sustain  this  colony, 
free  from  constitutional  objections  ? 


■]  On  my  arrival  again  on  this  station, 
I was  gratified  to  see  that  the  colony 
had  considerably  improved.  Since 
my  last  voyage,  they  had  constructed 
a fine  building  for  a State  House  at 
i Monrovia,  and  several  substantial 
! brick  tenements  are  going  up  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  wooden  ones.  The 
people  appear  satisfied  with  their  sit- 
uation, and  the  climate  is  either  im- 
proving, or  their  constitutions  are  less 
j susceptible  to  its  deleterious  influ- 
: ences.  They  are  respected  not  only 
by  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  but 
those  situated  many  miles  in  the  in- 
terior ; with  whom  they  keep  up  an 
intercourse  through  their  missiona- 
: l ies  ; and  if  they  are  not  molested  by 
foreign  powers,  contemptible  as  they 
may  appear  to  those  who  look  upon 
, them  as  the  “ servants  of  servants, ” 

j f 

they  possess  the  germ  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  pure  Christianity,  which 
[j  in  time  will  become  a “ great  tree,” 
j.  and  spread  its  branches  over  a large 
portion  of  this  benighted  region. 

I hope  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Colonization  Society  may  be  called 
; to  this  subject.  Among  its  members 
are  men  of  the  first  talent  and  re- 
spectability in  the  country;  and  I feel 
jj  convinced,  if  proper  exertions  are 
made,  this  last  hope  of  the  colored 
race  on  the  two  continents  may  be 
| saved. 

Yours,  &c. 


jTibcria  anb  t b e |3  r i 1 1 5 b - 


In  another  column  will  be  found  some 
additional  remarks  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  touching  this  subject;  and  also 
a letter  from  an  American  gentleman  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Liberia,  and  therefore  writing 
on  his  own  responsibilty  to  his  friend  in 
New  York,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  an 
intimate  acquaintance  wfith  tbe  operations 
of  the  British  on  that  coast,  and  a just  un- 
derstanding of  the  character  and  rights  of 


Liberia.  We  would  call  the  particular 
attention  of  our  readers  to  his  statements. 
It  is  difficult  for  us,  with  all  the  informa- 
tion we  can  gain  on  the  subject,  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  what  the  British  want. 
They  manifestly  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  position  of  affairs  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  relations  of  Liberia  to  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  government 
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which  it  is  exercising  over  the  territory 
which  it  has  purchased  of  the  native  tribes. 
All  this  is  very  manifest.  The  letter  of 
Commander  Jones  abundantly  proves  it. — 
The  conversation  of  Capt.  Buckle  with 
Gov.  Roberts  asserts  the  same  thing.  But 
farther  than  this,  ihey  do  not  condescend  to 
inform  us.  What  do  they  want  ? What 
alteration  would  they  have  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  Liberia  ? Do  they 
imagine,  that  if  the  present  relation  of  Li- 
beria to  the  American  Colonization  Society 
is  dissolved,  that  the  colonists  will  give  up 
their  right  to  control  their  own  territory  ? 
Do  they  imagine,  that  then,  they  can  land 
their  goods  and  pay  no  duties  ? We  should 
think  not.  Surely  they  have  not  so  read 
the  colonists.  Their  laws  and  their  juris- 
diction are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society, 
but  for  their  own  benefit.  And  if  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Society  is  withdrawn,  which 
now  helps  them  to  support  their  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  a necessity  for  them  to 
demand  higher  duties,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  and  enable  them  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  their  commonwealth. 
If  the  Society  ceases  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  Governor,  &c.,  they  must  pay  it,  and 
their  taxes  and  impost  duties  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  Do 
the  British  know  this  ? Do  they  imagine 
that  the  colony  thrown  upon  its  own  re- 
sources would  be  unable  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it ; that  it  would  need 
aid  from  some  other  quarter — and  are  they 
anxious  to  have  it  so,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  extending  to  it  their  own 
magnificent  charities  ? 

It  is  not  for  a moment  to  be  thought  that 
if  the  colony  is  made  independent  of  the 
Society,  it  will  check  the  feeling  of  inter- 
est now  cherished  for  colonization  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  known,  that  from  the 
first,  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Society,  to  place  the  colored  man  in  cir- 
cumstances the  most  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  natural  faculties  and  the 
elevation  of  his  character  : to  invest  him 
with  all  the  responsibilities  and  immunities 
of  his  government,  and  the  maintenance 
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of  the  institutions  of  religion  and  education. 
The  Society  has  retained  the  power  of 
appointing  the  Governor,  but  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  has  been  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth,  together  with 
all  the  other  officers.  The  Society  has 
also  retained  a veto  power  over  the  acts  of 
the  Council,  but  for  years  it  has  not  been 
exercised  even  in  a single  instance.  They 
have  enacted  whatever  laws  they  thought 
necessary  to  their  welfare,  and  they  have 
always  been  so  wise  and  judicious  as  to 
meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  Society ; 
their  laws  are  their  own — the  offspring  of 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion — their 
government  is  their  own,  and  their  rights 
and  privileges  ought  to  be  their  own,  with- 
out molestation  or  interference  from  any 
external  power  or  cause. 

Now  of  what  advantage  can  it  be  to  the 
British  to  have  this  connection  between 
the  Society  and  Liberia  dissolved  ? What 
possible  objection  can  they  have  to  its  con- 
tinuance? Does  it  infringe  upon  their 
rights?  Does  it  prevent  them  from  exert- 
ing all  their  power  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade  ? Does  it  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  any  of  their  benevolent  designs  to 
the  colored  race  ? Does  it  prevent  the 
growth  and  retard  the  welfare  of  Liberia  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  a grief  to  them  ? 
If  not,  what  advantage  do  they  expect  to 
gain  by  having  the  Society  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Liberia  separated  ? What 
possible  object  then  have  they  in  waging  a 
warfare  against  the  present  organization  of 
the  Liberian  government  ? A friend  of  ours 
has  suggested  as  a possible  idea,  that  the 
British  understand  the  bearing  which  Libe- 
ria has  upon  the  trade  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa;  that  the  present  organization  of 
its  government  and  connection  with  the 
Society  will  cause  the  greater  part  of  that 
trade  to  flow  into  the  United  States,  and 
this  it  is  which  excites  the  British  opposi- 
tion ! There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
suggestion.  But  we  do  not  assert  it.  Nor 
do  we  pretend  to  know  what  reasonable 
ground  the  British  have  for  their  injustice 
to  Liberia. 
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From  the  18 th  August,  to  the  23 d September,  1845. 


MAINE. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : 

Portland — A friend,  $50,  E.  Steel, 

$25,  Ladies  of  High  st.  Church, 
to  constitute  their  pastor  a life 
member  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  $30, 

From  several  gentlemen  of  High 
st.  Church,  $50,  Mr.  John  Fox, 

$5,  Mr.  Case,  $5,  Ladies  of  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Condit’s  Church,  to 
constitute  their  pastor  a life 
member  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  $32, 

A friend,  50  cts 197  50 

Brunswick — Professor Upham. .. . 5 00 

202  50 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
By  Deacon  Samuel  Tracy: 

Bath — C.  C.  Hutchens,  $1  50,  Z. 

Newell,  $2 , 

Hanover — Deacon  S.  Long,  $1,  J. 
Freeman,  $2,  Dr.  D.  Crosby, 
towards  life-membership  $3. . . 
Lyme — Beza  Latham,  (2d  instal- 
ment on  life-membership,)  $10, 
Asa  Shaw,  $1,  Hon.  D.  C. 

Churchill,  $3 

Plymouth — Mrs.  M.  G.  Bradly, 
$3  50,  D.  W.  Russell,  $5.... 
Manchester — J.  A.  Burnham,  (3d 
payment  on  life-membership) 

$5,  J.  Thompkins,  $1  50 

Chester — Hon.  S.  Bell,  (2d  pay- 
ment on  life-membership,)  $5, 
Mrs.  R.  Tenney,  $1,  Wm.  Ten- 
ney, $1,  Thos,  J.  Melvin,  $2, 

E.  Orcott,  50  cts 

Hooksett—  R.  H.  Ayer 

Henniker — Abel  Conner,  (last  in- 
stalment on  life-membership,) 

Newport — Col.  Society 

Portsmouth — D.  Libbey,  $1  50, 
Rufus  Kittredge,  $10,  Rebecca 

Kittredge,  $10 

Concord — Female  Liberian  Asso- 
ciation, by  Mrs.  Lydia  Morrell, 
Treasurer,  $15.  By  J.  B.  Pin- 
ney— collection,  $6  37£,  Hon. 
N.  H.  Upham,  $12,  Gov.  J.  H. 
Steel,  Rev.  D.  J.  Noyes,  each 
$5,  G.  Hutchins,  Abiel  Walker, 
each  $2,L.  H.,  D.  L.  Morrell, 
cash,  Rev.  Abraham  Burnham, 
Franklin  Evans,  each  $1,  N. 
Evans,  cash,  each  50  cts.,  A. 


3 50 


6 00 


14  00 


8 50 


6 50 


9 50 
5 00 


5 00 
1 00 


21  50 


Fletcher,  $1 

37 

Manchester — Collection 

11 

80 

Exeier 

1 

45 

Dover 

00 

Hollis — Rev.  Jos.  Emerson. . . . 

5 

00 

Hanover — Dr. 

5 

00 
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VERMONT. 

By  Deacon  Samuel  Tracy: 

East  Fairlee — A.  H.  Gillmore, . . . 

Wells  River— W.  S.  Holt 

Hardwick — L.  H.  Deleno,  $3  50, 
Deacon  Daniel  French,  $2. . . . 

Greensboro ’ — A friend 

Ivesburg — Rev.  J.  Johnson,  $1, 

Geo.  C.  West,  $1 

Barton — J.  H.  Kimball,  Esq.... 
Coventry — Deacon  E.  M.  Gray,  50 
cts.,  Hon.  E.  Cleveland,  $3  50, 
Deacon  Frost,  25  cts.,  Rev.  A. 

R.  Gray,  $2 

Sheldon — Jacob  Wead 

St.  Albans — N.  W.  Kingman,  $5, 

Henry  Seymour,  $3 

Westford — Artemas  Allen,  $1, 
J.  Allen,  50  cts.,  M.  Osgood, 
$3  50,  C.  Osgood,  $1,  M.  Os- 
good, jr.,  $1,  A.  Osgood,  $1, 

Wm.  Henry,  50  cts 

Burlington — Prof.  G.  W.  Benedict, 

by  J.  K.  Davis 

Middletown — Female  Col.  Society 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : 

Lowell — Jacob  Robbins,  P.  M., 
T.  French,  Geo.  Carlton,  O.  G. 
Whipple,  each  $5,  Mr.  Crosby, 
cash,  each  $1,  H.  Bartlett,  $3. 
Andover — Rev.  L.  Woods.  D.  D., 
Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  each 
$12  50,  S.  Farewell,  L.  H.  Tay- 
lor, E.  A.  Parke,  M.  Stewart, 

R.  Emerson,  M.  Newman,  A. 
Abbott,  B.  Punchard,  each  $5, 

S.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  $16,  N.  Swift, 

W.  H.  Ward  well,  R.  D.  C.  Rob- 
bins, each  $2,  Dr.  Sanborne, 
$3,  cash,  David  Kidder,  J.  R. 
Whitmore,  A.  N.  Parke,  R.  S. 
Stoors,  jr.,  each  $1 

Boston — O.  Everet 

Amherst — Rev.  Lyman  Colman,L. 
Sweetzer,  Deacon  D.  Mack, 
John  Borland,  each  $5,  Wm. 
Cutler, Edward  Dickerson,  Esq., 
John  M.  Brewrster,  each  $1,  S. 
Tyler,  and  E.  S.  Snell,  each  $2. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Providence — Rev.  M.  Tucker,  by 

John  K.  Davis 

CONNECTICUT. 
Rev,  J.  B.  Pinney  : 

Windsor — Mrs.  N.  Pierson,  $5, 

Dr.  W.  Pierson,  $1 

Guilford — <e  A mother  in  Israel,” 
Hartford — James  Hosmer 


1 00 
50 

5 50 
1 00 

2 00 
1 00 


6 25 
1 00 

8 00 


8 50 

10  00 
30  00 
74  75 


25  00 


95  00 
25  00 


27  00 
172  00 


5 00 


6 00 
5 00 
100  00 
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New  London — Collection 6 00 

117  00 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany— 4th  July  collection  in  2d 


Presbyterian  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  forwarded 

by  A.  Mclntire,  Esq 124  92 

Watertown — Rev.  James  K.  Boyd,  5 00 


Sag  Harbor,  (L.  I.) — Collection 
in  Rev.  J.  A.  Copp’s  Church. . 71  00 

200  92 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Pitts  Grove — Ladies’  Aux.  Col. 

Society,  $10, 4th  July  collection 
$10,  by  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Janvier.  20  00 
By  Rev/Samuel  Cornelius: 

Jersey  City — D.  Henderson,  $30, 

Mrs.  E.  Gautier, $5,  Dr.  Gautier, 

$10,  Mr.  McMartin,  $10,  Mr. 

Miller,  $10 65  00 

Hightstown — Collection  in  Baptist 

Church 6 12 

Gloucester  Co. — J.  L.  Potter....  20  00 

Newark — Isaac  Baldwin,  Horace 
Baldwin,  Hon.  Wm.  Wright,  J. 

B.  Pinneo,  Dr.  L.  A.  Smith,  $10 
each,  Samuel  Meeker,  $5,  J. 

C.  Quimby,  R.  B.  Campfield, 

John  Gardiner,  S.  Bakhvin,each 
$1,  Dr.  Condict,  J.  C.  Garth- 
waite,  Hanford  Smith,  James 
N.  Tuttle,  M.  W.  Day,  Ed- 
win Van  Antwerp,  Mr.  Col- 
ton, $10  each,  Hugh  McDou- 
gall,  $3,  Collection  in  2d  Pres- 
byterian Church,  $18  50,  Col- 
lection in  1st  Pres.  Ch.  $52  33, 

Mr.  Rhoda,  cash,  each  $1 204  83 

Paterson John  Colt,  Israel 

Crane,  Rogers,  Ketchum  8c  Co., 

Daniel  Ridgw’ay,  $10  each,  Mrs. 
Iloltsmari)  $20,  Mrs.  Prince, 

A friend,  Samuel  Smith,  $1 
each,  Rev.  W.  H.  Hornblow’er, 

Robert  Morrell,  $5  each,  Mr. 

Danforth,  $3 76  00 

Morristown — Jas.  Wood,  $10,J.  F. 

Voorhees,S.B.Emmell,$5  each.  20  00 
Belleville — John  Duncan,  John 
Cunningham,  Wm,  Duncan, 

Robert  Duncan,  Wm.  Stephens, 

Joseph  Kingsland,  $10  each, 
Sebastian  Duncan,  $5,  Mrs. 


Whittaker,  50  cts 65  50 

Plainfield — Mr.  Bond 1 00 


New  Brunswick — Rev.  Robert  Da- 
vidson,N.  S.  Neilson,  S.  A.  Van- 
vranken,  W.  H.  Crosby,  James 
Neilson,  each  $5,  Jas.  Bishop, 
Howard  Bishop,  each  $2,  Col- 
lection in  1st  Dutch  Church, 
$12  98,  Collection  in  Baptist 
Church,  $4,  A.  F.  Randolph, 
Mrs.  E.Vail,  Nelson  Dunham, 
D.  Clark,  Dr.  S.,  Mrs.  Dis- 


brough,  Mrs.  Ludlow,  Mrs. 
Freeman,  $1  each,  T.  E..  50  cts.  54  48 
Piscatuway — Collection  in  Baptist 

Church 12  61 

Princeton — A.  Alexander,  D.  D., 

Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander,  $10  each, 

John  McLean,  D.  D.,  Stephen 
Alexander,  James  Carnahan, 

Sml.  Miller,  D.  D.,  Jas.  S.  Green, 

Esq.,  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D., 

Com.  R.  F.  Stockton,  Joseph 
Henry,  $5  each.  Collection  in 
Presbyterian  Church,  $16  75,A1- 
bert  B.  Dod,  D.  D.,  L.  P.  Smith, 

John  Torry,  each  $3,  Prof.  E. 

M.  Topping,  $2,  G.  M.  Giger, 

J.  T.  Duffield,  A.  A.  Hodge,  N. 

M.  Owner,  Mr.  Wagner,  $1 

each,  James  Potter,  $10 102  75 

648  29 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

I State  Colonization  Society 261  00 

VIRGINIA. 

Fluvanna  Co. — Thomas  Hughs, 

Esq.,  by  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Lee. . 1 00 

Wheeling — Contribution  of  the 
congregation  at  the  Forks,  by 

the  Rev.  James  Hervey 25  00 

Triadelphia — Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  20  00 
Raleigh  Parish — Two  ladies,  by 

the  Rev.  P.  F.  Berkley 10  00 

56  00 

GEORGIA. 

Athens — Charles  F.  McCoy,  his 

an’l  subscription  for  1845  &.  ’46  10  00 

KENTUCKY. 

Saloina — Rev,  Dr.  Clelland 5 00 

OHIO. 

By  H.  L.  Hosmer:  (omitted  in 
Sept.  No.  of  Repository :) 

Ashland — J.  P.  Beznor,  $2,  Wm. 

C.  Mason,  J.  Wason,  F.  Gra- 
ham, John  Robbinson,  each  $1,  6 00 

Wooster— J.  H.  Larwill,  $2,  J. 

Finley,  L.  Cox,  S.  L.  Lorah, 

Rev.  E R.  Jewett.  J.  Larwill, 

E.  Avery,  S.  R.  Curtis,  W. 
McMahan,  J.  P.  Coulter,  D. 
Robinson,  T.  Robinson,  ea.  $1.  13  00 

Bolivar — Jacob  Willard 2 00 

Canton — F.  A.  Schneider,  $5,  J. 

Harris,  R.  Estep,  each  $3,  J. 

Saxton,  H.  Stidger,  each  $2,  J. 

Harter,  D.  Raffensperger,  W. 

Dunbar,  L.  Fogle,  J.  A.  Saxton, 
A.McCulley,  A.  Bierce,  ea.  $1.  22  00 

Canal  Dover — Colonization  Socie- 
ty, annual  subscribers  for  1845,  11  00 

Cambridge— Rev.  W.  Wallace, 

Dr.  W.  Tracy,  each  $1,  J. 

Moore,  J.  W.  Potwin,  cash. 


each  50  cts.,  cash,  25  cts 3 75 

Adamsville — Jas.  Hayworth,  $5, 

W.  Tennis,  $1,  H.  Wheeler, 

R.  Johnston,  each  50  cts 7 00 
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Madison — Charles  R.  Copland,  3 50 
Jefferson — J.  Stilwell.' 2 00 


By  H.  L.  Hosmer: 

Marietta — F. Bartlett,  W.Slocomb, 

D.  P.  Bosworth,  J.  Mills,  E. 

B.  Perkins,  N.  L.  Wilson,  each 
$1,  W.  West,  W.  Morse,  S. 

Shipman,  each  50  cts 7 50 

Portsmouth — W.  Kinney,  $2,  S. 

M.  Tracy,  Rev.  E.  Burr,  S.  S. 

Jones,  J.  H.  Linn,  cash,  each 
$1,  Judge  Batterson,  D.  West- 
wood,  each  50  cts.,  S.  S.  Fuller, 

Judge  Corwin,  cash,  each  25cts.  8 75 
Cincinnati- T.J. Adams,  N.  Samp- 
son, Jas.  Hall,  W.  S.  Sampson, 
each  $5,  cash,  $3,  cash,  cash, 
cash,  each  $1,  J.  Young,  $2, 

From  sundry  persons,  $4  75.  32  75 

Clifton — John  Anderson.. 2 00 

Xenia — Mrs.  Margaret  Galloway, 

$5,  Treasurer  of  Greene  Co. 
Colonization  Society,  $40,  Col- 
lection in  Rev.  H.  McMillan’s 
church,  $16,  J.  Hirlino  & Co., 

$3,  M.  Nunnemaker,  E.  8c  H. 
Millan,each  $2,  C.  L.  Herrick, 

J.  W.  Cooper,  J.  Alexander, 


cash,  cash,  each  $1,  J.  H.  Pur- 
dy, Mr.  Coburn,  each  50  cts.. . 74  00 

Waynesville — Treasurer  of  Wayne 
County  Colonization  Society..  6 68 
Piqua — William  Scott,  $3,  D. 

Adams,  jr.,  G.  Johnson,  G.  R. 

Kirk,  J.  K.  Bennett,  S.  Davis, 

each  $1 8 00 

Urbana — Mrs.  J.  H.  James  and 
daughters,  $6,  R.  R.  McNemar, 

$3,  J.  C.  Pearson,  C.  McDon- 
ald, D.  Gwynne,  each  $1 12  00 

Athens — C.  P.  Brown,  W.  L. 

Brown,  J.  Welch,  J.  M.  Dana, 
each,  $1,  J.  Taylor,  A.  G. 

Brown,  F.  Beardsley,  S.  Stew- 
art, each  50  cts 6 00 

Belief ontaine — John  Marquis,  $1, 

T.  M.  Robb,  W.  W.  Hartley, 

each  50  cts 2 00 


Euclid — Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw,  of 
which  $30  is  to  constitute  Her- 
schel  Foote,  Esq.,  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  C.  S 69  30 

Newark — Annual  collection  in 


Rev.  Win.  Wilie’s  church 10  00 


309  23 

INDIANA. 

Terre  Haute — 4th  July  collection 
by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Jewett.. . . 10  00 

Indianapolis — Collection  in  First 
Presbyterian  church,  Rev.  P. 

D.  Gurley,  pastor 26  00 

Hopewell — Collection  in  Presby. 
church,  Rev.  D.  Y.  Smock.  2 00 

38  00  ( 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington — From  the  U.  S. 

Navy  Department  for  storage  at 
the  Colonial  Store,  Monrovia..  1,000  00 
Total  Contributions $3,257  81 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

New  Hampshire.  — Bath  — Ira 
Goodell,  Esq.,  for  ’45  and  ’46, 

$3,  C.  C.  Hutchins,  $1  50. 

Hanover — Social  Friends,to  Au- 
gust, ’45,  $7.  Lyme — O.  K. 

Porter,  Dr.  A.  Smalley,  Lemu- 
el Franklins,  each  $1  50.  Ply- 
mouth— Dea.  A.  McQuester,  for 
’44  and  ’45,  $3,  Wm.  Green, 

Esq.,  to  January,  ’46,  $4  50. 

Concord — Hon.  D.  H.  Morrill, 
for  ’45,  $1  50.  Pembroke — Rev. 

A.  Burnham,  to  January,  ’47, 

$1  50v  Dea.  F.  Yose,  to  Janu- 
ary, ’43,  $4,  J.  Tenney,  to  July, 

’46,  $1  50.  Suncocik — H.  A. 

Osgood,  to  July,  ’46,  $1  50. 

Auburn — D.  Currier,  to  Oct., 

’46,  $2.  Chester — O.  Richards, 
to  J uly,  ’46,  $1  50.  Manchester 
— G.  W.  Tiiden,  D.  Gilliss,  H. 

Brown,  D. Clark,  J.Thompkins, 
ea.  $1  50.  Hopkinton — Mrs.M. 

Harvey,  for  ’45,  $ I 50,  Rev. 

Moses  Kimball,  for  ’45  and  ’46, 

$3.  Portsmouth — D.  Libbey, 

for ’45,  $1  50 50  50 

Vermont. — Bradford — Asa  Low, 
for  ’45,  $1  50.  Wells  River — 

Wm.  S.  Holt,  to  June,  ’46, 

$1  50.  Westford — Rev.  J.  H. 
Woodward,  for  ’45,  $1  50,  Hon. 

J.  Allen,  to  July,  ’46,  $1  50, 

Manasa  Osgood,  $1  50.  Dan- 
ville— Hon.S.B.Mattoks,  $1  50. 

Hardwick — L.H.Deleno,  $1  50. 
Browjiington — Rev.  A.  H.  Twi- 
light, $1  50.  Coventry — Hon. 

E.  Cleveland,  $1  50,  D.  P. 
Walworth,  $1  50.  South  Troy- 
Dea.  S.  H.  Hovey,  $1  50.  Mont- 
pelier  , to  August, 

’45,  $6  87.  Randolph — Wm. 

Nutting,  Esq.,  to  November, 

’45,  $3  50,  Hon.  D.  Chase,  to 

August,  ’45,  $3  50 30  37 

Massachusetts. Canton 

Friend  Crane,  Esq 4 50 

Pennsylvania. — Hickory — Sam. 

Moore,  $3.  Shippensburg — 

Samuel  Wherry,  to  Jan., ’49,  $5.  8 00 

Virginia  . — Abingdon — J n o . Pres - 
ton,  in  full 6 00 

Total  Repository 99  37 

Total  Contributions....  3,257  81 

Aggregate  Amount. . ..$3,357  18 
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